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This building as represented above, located at No. 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was erected in 1916. It is 114 feet on Plum Street, extending east 189 feet to Home Street, 
and 124 feet on Home Street, and contains approximately 112,000 square feet of floor space. 

The entire building is occupied by the Book Concern and other Methodist activities. 
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Che uGitation 


October 6th October 6th 


1820 1920 


ne HE Publishing Agents and the Book 
‘S) Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church cordially invite you to be 
present at the exercises commemorating the 
centennial of the establishment of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern in the West, to be held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Wednesday, October the 
sixth, One thousand nine hundred 
and twenty. 
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Program 


A luncheon will be served on Wednesday during the noon hour 


in the counting room. 


At four o’clock Wednesday afternoon each of the sites occupied 
by The Methodist Book Concern during the century will be 


visited in order. 


Interesting present-day exhibits are in Room 100 and in the 


store. 


Every afternoon during centennial week the entire building will 


be open for inspection, between the hours of two and four. 


A reproduction of the original book room and of the first printing 
outfit, together with other interesting relics, may be found 


in the Exhibit Room on the first floor. 


A feature of the evening program at Music Hall will be the ex- 
hibit of a five-reel series of moving pictures, copies of the 


scenario of which will be distributed to the audience. 
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In one small room in this building, at the corner of Fifth and Elm Streets, 
Martin Ruter opened the business of The Methodist Book Concern at Cincin- 
nati, October 6, 1820. 


The Itinerary of The Methodist Book Concern 


tn Cin cian at 


1820—A small room, southeast corner Fifth and Elm Streets. 
1828—A small house on the north side of Shillito Place. 


1832—On the west side of Walnut Street, below Baker, between 
Third and Fourth Streets. 


1836—On the west side of Main Street, above Sixth Street. 
1839—At the southwest corner of Eighth and Main Streets. 
1870—On Fourth Street, near Home Street. 

1892—At Fourth and Home Streets. 

1916—On Plum Street, between Fourth and Fifth Streets. 
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“Bouse of Good Books” 


Hicu Points In THE History oF 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


ORGANIZATION 


The Methodist Book Concern was organized by 
the Conference which met in May, 1789, in John 
Street Church, New York City. The Conference was 
composed of twenty stalwart preachers. 


CAPITAL 


The Book Concern commenced on borrowed money. 
Rev. John Dickins addressing the Conference in John 
Street Church said: “Brethren, be of good courage and 
go forward; I have one hundred and twenty pounds 
sterling ($600), the savings of my life’s labors. I will 
lend every shilling of it to the Methodist Book Concern 
until such time as it can be returned to me.” 


First AGENT 


The Conference thus addressed joyfully accepted 
the offered loan and John Dickins was elected “Book 
Steward”. The term “Book Steward” was adopted 
from England and was used in this country until 1820. 
John Dickins was a Methodist minister, a graduate of 
Eton, the historic English school. 


Tue First Location 


Although organized in New York, the first location 
of the Book Concern was in Philadelphia. This was 
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because Rev. John Dickins was assigned to a charge 
in that city. The Book Concern remained in Phila- 
delphia until 1804. 


Tue First Boox 
The first book published by The Methodist Book 


Concern was “The Christian’s Pattern”, an abridge- 
ment of Thomas 4 Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ’’. 
The abridgement was made by John Wesley. 


Movep To New York 


By a vote of the General Conference, which met in 
Baltimore in May, 1804, the Book Concern was re- 
moved to New York. It was established in a small 
room on Gold Street, and Rev. Ezekiel Cooper was the 
agent. He served also as the pastor of the Methodist 
church in Brooklyn. 


Location 1n NEw York 


After a period of eighty-five years in which the 
Book Concern occupied a number of different locations, 
—in 1889, its centennial year, the Concern was housed 
in its present well-appointed home at 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 


THe WEsTERN House 


The Western House was organized October 6, 1820, 
as a branch of the New Neatde House, and (pone in 
Cincinnati. Its history began in a single small room 
on the corner of Fifth and Fim Streets. 


Present Location 


After a period of ninety-six years, in which there 
were seven different locations in Cincinnati, the Book 
Concern entered its present new home in 1916, and four 
years later observed, as this volume shows, its One 
Hundredth Anniversary. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 


An Important ACTION 


An important transaction of the past one hundred 
years was the anification of the Eastern and Western 
branches which was legalized by the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1912. The plan of this important 
action in its final form was presented to the General 
Conference as one of the reports of the Book Con- 
cern Committee, of which Committee the present Pub- 
lishing Agent, Dr. John H. Race, was the Chairman. 
The official notation appears in the Discipline of 1920, 
Chapter Seven—““The Book Concern”’. 


THe Present ASSETS 


The present assets of The Methodist Book Concern 
amount to $7,000,000. After the payment of all costs 
the dividend of last year (1920) was $400,000, which, 
following the usual order, was applied to the support 
of the retired ministers and the widows of deceased 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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I 
The Story of the Oeeasion 


THE ._BOOK-CONCERN Adi CINGCEINNATE 
OBSERVES ITS CENTENNIAL 


The Centennial of The Methodist Book Concern 
in the West, observed on October 6, I920, was far 
more than a conventional felicitation upon the success 
of a great business house. Throughout the exercises 
of the day there was an earnest spirit worthy of the 
Methodist fathers and devoted founders of this, the 
largest publishing house of religious literature in the 
world. Indeed, the occasion, reaching its climax in the 
evening meeting in the Music Hall, had the quality of 
a great religious festival. 

All the afternoon of Wednesday and much of Thurs- 
day the Book Concern building was thronged by 
visitors viewing the rich collection of Methodist relics, 
and observing the Book Concern plant in full operation. 

It has been said by those familiar with Cincinnati 
that no greater Methodist event has ever occurred in 
the history of the city. 


THE AUDITORIUM MEETING 


The program opened 10 a. m. Wednesday morning 
in the Book Concern auditorium, Dr. C. M. Van Pelt 
presiding. On the platform were Bishops William 
FP. Anderson, Frederick D. Leete, Earl Cranston, and 
Joseph C. Hartzell. 

_ The district superintendents of the adjacent con- 

ferences, guests of the Book Concern, together with 

the editors and employees of the house, crowded the 
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auditorium to the limit and beyond, filling the en- 
trance hall. 


Mr. M. S. Davage, of Sedalia, Mo., led in a prayer 
of peculiar fitness and beauty. Five notable addresses 
followed. Mr. Jesse R. Clark, of Cincinnati, spoke 
upon “Our Concern—Your Concern”. He emphasized 
the large opportunity of the Book Concern not only in 
the direction of its church patronage but also in the 
general commercial publishing world, and stated that 
the Book Concern now held $7,000,000 assets, and that 
last year its dividend for the retired ministers was 
$400,000. 


The theme of Mr. Edward E. Shipley, of Cincinnati, 
was “The Methodist Book Concern—a Working Or- 
ganization”. His discussion was full of interesting 
items of history, dealing in particular with the unifica- 
tion of the two houses, New York and Cincinnati. 
He showed the great advantage thus secured, and paid a 
deserved tribute to the late Mr. Robert T. Miller, who 


rendered valuable service in promoting this unification. 


Dr. Francis M. Larkin, editor of the California 
Christian Advocate, discussed “The Methodist Book 
Concern in Publicity”. His arraignment of the com- 
mercialized secular press was pointed and timely. He 
thus enforced the need of a church press free to discuss, 
without such trammel, the questions and movements 
of the day. He emphasized, as did other speakers, 
that the primary purpose of the Book Concern was 
not to make money but to provide the Church with 
religious literature. 


Dr. Henry H. Meyer, editor of the Sunday-school 
publications, gave a strong plea for “The Methodist 
Book Concern in Education.” He mentioned some of 
the early publications, forerunners of modern books 
and papers, and he reviewed the vast “teaching 
literature” now being issued and emphasized its value. 
The present intelligent interest in child life is a great 
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encouragement to all who labor to establish the 
kingdom of Christ. 


The last address was by Dr. David G. Downey, 
upon the theme, ““The Methodist Book Concern in the 
Coming Years.” Dr. Downey also stressed the 
original purpose of the Book Concern—the production 
of religious literature—and pointed out that the great 
financial success of the Concern has in it an element of 
danger, making as it does a strong temptation to press 
for yet larger dividends for the sake of that most worthy 
cause to which they are devoted. Ultimately out of 
her great wealth the Church must generously pension 
the retired ministers, and thus leave the Book Concern 
free to fulfll her original and chartered purpose. 


Bishop Earl Cranston was presented by Dr. J. H. 
Race, and gave a brief address most apposite to the 
occasion, closing in a paragraph of unusual beauty. 


Mr. Robert H. Hughes made an announcement of 
the Book Concern moving picture to be exhibited in 
the evening. Dr. Edwin R. Graham read a most in- 
teresting message from Dr. H. C. Jennings. The 
Book Concern Chorus rendered an anthem, and the 
Benediction, closing this session of high privilege, was 
pronounced by Dr. August J. Bucher. 


MUSIC HALL MEETING 


The climax of the anniversary came in the evening 
in the great meeting in the Cincinnati Music Hall, 
which is the largest audience room in the city. Not 
less than 4,000 people were crowded into this building, 
filling every seat while hundreds were standing. The 
press reported that fully 2,000 people clamored in vain 
for entrance. Even with the help of an officer, it was 
with difficulty that Mayor Galvin made his entrance 
to give his speech of congratulation. 


Dr. John H. Race presided at the evening meeting, 
but with such self-effacement that it could scarcely be 
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guessed by a stranger that this great occasion was 
largely the result of his personal inspiration and 
guidance. 


The following was the program, each feature of 
which touched a cofnmon level of high value: 


Hatr Hour or Music, The Trinity Orchestra. 


AnTHEM—Great is the Lord, The Book Concern 
Chorus. 


Praver—The Rev. William H. Wehrly, D.D. 
Soro—‘“‘I Will Extol Thee,” Miss Elizabeth Shipley. 


Appresses: “The Methodist Book Concern and 
Cincinnati,” by His Honor, Mayor John Galvin; 
“The Methodist Book Concern a Force in Church 
Life,’ by Bishop William F. Anderson; “The Metho- 


dist Book Concern a Force in Civic Life,” by Bishop 
Frederick D. Leete. 


Hymn—‘‘From all that dwell below the skies.” 


Then followed ‘‘Along the Years from Yesterday,” 
the story in pictures of Methodist progress. 

This was the first public presentation of this great 
moving picture which is destined to be well known 
throughout the church. It fully met the high expecta- 
tion which awaited it. It is. a marvelous example of the 
possibilities of the picture film. “Along the Years 
from Yesterday” combines in a fine way entertain- 
ment and religious inspiration. 

A round of applause greeted the appearance of 
the Circuit-rider, and there were gripping throats 
and suppressed emotions when the old retired minister 
reached his home after Conference and showed to his 
faithful companion his Conference pension check. 

The Music Hall organ, one of the largest and finest 
in the world, accompanied the picture. The favorite 
hymns of the fathers were rendered. The religious 
feeling was profound, and when the chords of the old 
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hymn “Let Jesus Christ be praised” were struck, the 
great audience of 4,000 burst into. applause. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 


With the shifting of business centers, the Book 
Concern in Cincinnati has managed to keep a place 
near the heart of trafic. There have been seven 
different locations in the city. The first site in 1820 
was in a rented room at the corner of Fifth and Elm 
Streets, where the Lion Building block now stands. 
Dr. J. W. Zimmerman and Dr. Samuel W. Williams, 
both retired employees of the Book Concern, well 
remember visiting this old room before it was torn 
down to make space for a modern structure. In 1828 
the stock of books was moved to Shillito Place, a part 
of the present site of the Shillito store. Four years 
later the Book Concern headquarters were found on 
Walnut Street below Baker, between Third and Fourth 
Streets; in 1836 they were moved to Main Street, 
above Sixth. The first building erected for the express 
purpose of housing the Book Concern was dedicated 
in 1840. This structure is still standing, located at 
Fighth and Main Streets. Two stories have been 
added since it passed out of Methodist hands. The 
pride of Cincinnati Methodism for many years was 
the beautiful structure erected at 220 West Fourth 
Street. This building is still owned by the church but 
is rented to business firms. The present commodious 
structure was erected in 1g16 at 420 Plum Street, and 
adjoins the rear of the former Fourth-street building. 

An interesting feature of the celebration was a 
pugrimage to these different points in the city where 
the Book Concern had been located in its one hundred 
years of history. The procession was formed at the 
Plum Street Auditorium. It was led by Bishop William 
F. Anderson, resident Bishop of the Cincinnati area, 
Bishop Frederick D. Leete, of the Indianapolis area, 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell, of Cincinnati, and Dr. John H. 
Race. Mayor John Galvin furnished an escort of police 
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and extended all possible courtesies. The procession 
numbered over three hundred, and was composed of 
the District Superintendents of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Kentucky, a large number of pastors and laymen from 
adjacent Conferences, employees of The Methodist 
Book Concern, and visitors from other cities. 

The procession paused for a brief interval at each 
of the points mentioned, and those participating were 
deeply impressed by this topographical review. The 
itinerary was at 5 Pp. M. and many inquiries were made 
by the crowds upon the streets concerning this com- 
pany of earnest people, as they visited these shrines of 
Christian service. 





Tue Last Press 
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IV 
The Program as Rendered 


IN THE AUDITORIUM 
Wednesday Morning, ten o'clock 


Tue Rev. C. M. Van Petr, D.D., Presiding 


Hymn: 


Come, thou almighty King, 

Help us thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise! 

Father all glorious, 

O’er all victorious, 

Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of days. 


Come, Holy Comforter, 

Thy sacred witness bear, 
In this glad hour: 

Thou who almighty art, 

Now rule in every heart, 

And ne’er from us depart, 
Spirit of power. 


Come, thou Incarnate Word, 


To the great One and Three, 
Gird on thy mighty sword, 


Eternal praises be 


Our prayer attend; 
Come, and thy people bless, 
And give thy word success: 
Spirit of holiness, 

On us descend. 


Hence, evermore: 
His sovereign majesty 
May we in glory see, 
And to eternity 


Love and adore. 





Prayer Mr. Matruew S. Davace 


Almighty and Everlasting God, Father of all 
mercies, Fountain of all blessing, Giver of all good, 
unto Thy holy presence do we come this morning with 
joyful praises upon our lips and deepest gratitude 
within our hearts, for, verily, Thou hast done great 
things for us whereof we are glad. 

Thy mercies toward us have been as the stars of 
heaven and as the sands upon the seashore which can- 
not be numbered because of their great multitude. 
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Thy love for us has been greater, deeper, stronger, 
than the measure of our minds. 

It is very meet and right that in the beginning of 
these Centennial services of commemoration we should 
reverently pause and utter prayers of praise and 
thanksgiving unto Thee, for we remember that every 
good and perfect gift is from above and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

We realize it was Thee, O God, who caused the 
founders of this great enterprise, men of faith, to dream 
dreams and see visions, and attempt and achieve 
wonderful things for God and His Kingdom. It was 
Thy hand which led them and has led their successors 
down the years of the century past. It was Thy 
steadying, sustaining power which has kept this ive 
stitution unhurt through dark days of panic, pestilence 
and war. It was Thy wisdom, so liberally given to 
those charged with the responsibility of directing its 
affairs, that has caused the Book Concern to flourish 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, bearing ex- 
ceedingly abundant fruit, and whose leaves have been 
for the enlightenment and the healing of the nations. 

We thank Thee for the long line of faithful, efficient 
and consecrated men who have served and who now 
serve as Publishing Agents. We are grateful for the 
devoted men, members of the Book ‘Committee, who 
have counted it a joy to serve Thee and have gladly 
given without stint their time, their talents, and the 
fruits of their wide experience for the promotion of 
this great cause. 

We thank Thee for that noble band of men who in 
early days as Circuit-riders, and in these latter days 
as pastors and district superintendents, have labored 
so zealously and incessantly to bring about the glorious 
results which we witness this day. We give Thee 
thanks for the employees of this institution whose skilled 
hands and loyal hearts have greatly contributed to 
its growth and advancement. 
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We thank Thee for the youths who have been in- 
spired by the pages which have come from its presses, 
and for the retired ministers whose twilight years 
have been brightened by its benefactions. 

We praise Thee that the heathen who sit in dark- 
ness have become beneficiaries of its activities, and that 
through its work the foreigners who have come to our 
shores, the strangers within our gates, may read gospel 
messages, each in his own tongue. 

We thank Thee for the books, the tracts, the 
Sunday-school periodicals, the Advocates, all of them 
strong defenders of the faith, which have been sent 
out to spread Scriptural holiness and to hasten the 
coming of Thy Kingdom. For the lives that have been 
blessed and uplifted, for the minds that have been 
illumined, for all the good accomplished through the 
ministrations of the Book Concern, we thank Thee, 
we praise Thee, we laud and magnify Thy glorious 
name. 

Grant, O God, we beseech Thee, that during the 
coming years its power for good may not be lessened 
but rather that it may be increased and multiplied 
many times. 

And now, O Father, let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us. And establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us. Yea, Lord, the work of our hands, 
establish Thou it. In Christ’s name. Amen. 


ADDRESSES 


Our Concern—Your Concern, Mr. Jesse R. CLark 


We are assembled this morning to celebrate the 
Centenary of The Methodist Book Concern in the 
West. 

The Cincinnati Concern is one hundred years old 
to-day; this age is not the combined experience of 
consolidations; it started under its present name, the 
Book Concern—right here in this city—one hundred 
years ago—on this very day; it has had a continuous 
existence from the start to this date. 

We look upon our Concern with fondness—the 
fondness not only of proprietorship, but rather of 
respect for its great age and of love for its mission to 
all peoples. 

We look with pious pride on what the Book Concern 
in all of its branches has accomplished. It has pub- 
lished many periodicals, much Bible-school matter, 
many books, and has paid much denominational ex- 
pense not originating from its management; and in 
addition to all of this, it has declared large dividends 
out of profits toward the support of our worn-out 
ministers; during last year the dividend was four 
hundred thousand dollars, a very respectable dividend 
for any corporation to make; and finally, it has not 
only done all of this, but also has accumulated seven 
millions of assets, which at once establishes its credit 
‘n the financial world. Others will speak in detail of 
the scope of the work. 

An epigrammatic topic has been assigned to me— 
“Our Concern—Your Concern”, and | am inclined to 
add ‘“‘your real Concern,” for divided responsibility 
never has been helpful to the progress of any con- 
cern. 

There are some Methodists even who think that 
the Book Concern is the property of a clique—the Book 
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Committee, whereas it is in the power of the Methodist 
membership, through the General Conference, to retire 
any current committee, and substitute therefor a body 
that will better represent them. 

Let us drop out of the topic “your concern,” and 
adopt “‘our concern” —a common ownership and every- 
thing it carries with it, to promote Methodist interests. 

Can there be any more beautiful aim in the conduct 
of the Book Concern—our business—than the supple- 
menting of the meager subsistence of our ministers 
worn out in the service of the Church? 

This ideal has a companion thought at the other 
extreme of life—the young at the very threshold of 
church life. It is the duty of the Book Concern to 
make our superb Bible-school literature so inexpensive 
as to greatly increase its distribution. 

But why stop with the extreme of old and young? 
Is there nothing for middle life? Why not only make 
our periodicals better—the aim of the publishers—so 
that they will reach every home as a welcome guest. 

There is one way in which to further this high aim. 

An idea has been prevalent that the Book Concern 
should confine its work to strictly religious publications, 
and that very idea has been industriously circulated by 
“worldly” competitors to keep the Book Concern out 
of their field. 

Now, there surely is nothing sacred in the mechan- 
ical construction of our presses, nor in the conduct of 
our business, except fairness to all concerned; and the 
Concern is well equipped for doing the most technical 
kind of work. 

Why should not the Book Concern gradually seek 
its share of job work in the commercial world? 

Why should sentiment confine The Methodist Book 
Concern exclusively to religious work, and permit the 
other institutions of Methodism—colleges, missionary 
and other societies—to go out into the world and seek 
a competitive price for their catalogues, programs, 
and general work. 
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Why shall the Book Concern not boldly enter the 
competitive field, and induce, by superior workmanship 
at reduced price, every Methodist institution—every 
Methodist organization—to patronize the nearest 
branch of The Methodist Book Concern; and thus add 
another source of profit for. the benefit of all con- 
cerned? 

It is indeed gratifying that so many Methodist 
officials are able to join with us in this wonderful 
celebration. Who can escape the inspiration of the 
occasion! May it awaken in all of us a new view of 
our responsibility in this partnership, and may we re- 
turn to our respective fields of effort, with saddle-bags 
filled with determination to contribute our share to the 
new and greater era of prosperity that is just before the 
Book Concern. 


The Methodist Book Concern—A Working 
Organization — — Mr. Epwarp E. SuipLey 


As we read concerning the beginnings of our pub- 
lishing interest, we are reminded that from small 
beginnings great results come. 

Its growth and success, we are sure, far exceed the 
fondest hopes and expectations of those who founded 
it. Could these men of a century ago look upon the 
present plant, they would stand in silent admiration 
and rejoicing of heart at the work now being accom- 
plished. 

An organization unique in its character, begun on 
a borrowed capital, without stock or stock-holders, its 
record through years preserved, its name untarnished 
stands for all that is clean, pure, honest, in the business 
world. ; 

A business organization, not for profit, its object 
to-day is that of its founders—To disseminate good 
literature throughout the land and to promote the 
Kingdom of the Lord.” 
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Blest of God—the years have brought it financial 
prosperity and strength, and have made possible the 
distribution of a large part of its produce, for the 
benefit of its retired ministers, their widows and 
children, and in a measure have made brighter and 
more comfortable the days of their declining years. 

Its founders builded better than they knew. 

It was at the General Conference of 1800 that it 
was first called ““The Methodist Book Concern”, and a 
friend of the house writing concerning it, said the name 
was not an importation, but of Methodist origin, and 
the name because of its long use has its full value as a 
trade mark. 

It stands for something,—‘‘House of Good Books,” 
and books of such character and kind that will lead the 
mind of man to think of better things. 

But the topic assigned me is, “A Working Organiza- 
tion,” and it implies continuous and unceasing activity 
—ever at it, always at it. Not for financial gain, but 
that all connected with it may carry on the work of 
the Kingdom. 

The organization for many years after its be- 
ginning was not a body corporate, for, if judged by its 
past history as we find it recorded in the various 
Journals of the General Conference, its founders were 
opposed to incorporation. 

In the record of the General Conference of 1804 
we find that a resolution was offered by Dr. Coke 
which was adopted: ‘““That the Book Committee and 
Book Steward be directed to take such legal steps to 
secure for the benefit of the General Conference, the 
stock and cash in hand, and that which might come in 
the possession of the Book Steward, but without any 
incorporation whatsoever.” 

It was not until the meeting of the General Con- 
ference of 1820 that the subject of incorporation was 
considered. Then the Book Agents were directed to 
adopt some measure for the purpose of obtaining, by 
incorporation, the better security of the funds of the 
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Methodist Book Concern. Under this order the 
Book Agents became the incorporators. 

It was at the session of 1820 that an additional 
Book Agent was recommended, who should reside in 
Cincinnati, and 6rganize and manage what was known 
as ““The Western Methodist Book Concern”. 

The records show that it was not until 1836 that 
any definite steps were taken to carry out the order of 
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the General Conference of 1820. The General Con- 
ference of 1836 directed the Book Agents in New York 
to at once apply, through the proper authorities, to 
the Legislature of the State for a charter and articles 
of incorporation, that would secure the real estate in 
that city, the property of the Methodist Book Concern 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; like action was 
also to be taken at Cincinnati. It was then that the 
“Methodist Book Concern” and ‘The Western Metho- 
dist Book Concern” became a body corporate. 
Changed conditions, the increased facilities and 
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modern methods of transportation, were decreasing 
the distance between New York‘and Ohio, and the 
business of the Publishing Houses was constantly in- 
creasing, there was an overlapping of territory and the 
House East and the House West were in a certain sense 
becoming competitors. 

The Publishing Agents and the members of the 
Book Committee began to study the conditions, and 
the conclusion was reached, that if the manufacturing 
interest could be unified it would result in the saving of 
cost and purchase of material. If possible such changes 
should be made, which would bring about closer co- 
operation between the house at New York and Cin- 
cinnati. More modern methods of accounting must be 
introduced, and a uniform system of credits instituted. 

In February, 1902, a resolution was offered by Mr. 
Robert T. Miller at the session of the Book Com- 
mittee, providing for the appointment of a committee 
to consider the question of unification of the Publish- 
ing Interests, this committee to report to the meeting 
of the Book Committee in 1903. 

This resolution met with some opposition but was 
passed, the committee was appointed and proceeded 
to study the question. 

Let me say just here, that the present magnificent 
organization of The Methodist Book Concern and the 
many benefits accruing to the Publishing interests of 
the church are due to Mr. Robert T. Miller’s earnest 
and persistent efforts. 

We have not at our disposal the necessary time 
to give the full story of the proposed unification; 
however, it makes most interesting reading for those 
who are tracing the progress of Methodism. 

I know from personal knowledge of painstaking 
work of the men who served upon this committee, and 
whose efforts have brought great benefits to the church. 

The unification matter was before the General 
Conference of 1904, and by it referred back to the Book 
Committee; again before the General Conference of 
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1908, and then it went to the Book Committee for 
completion of the re-incorporation on the plan sug- 
gested. 

The Committee on Unification and Re-incorpora- 
tion finally presented their final report to the General 
Conference of 1912. It was passed on by the Com- 
mittee on Book Concern, and reported back to the 
General Conference with but a few minor changes. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Book Concern, 
John H. Race, our present Publishing Agent, presented 
it in such a clear and convincing manner, that it was 
adopted without debate, and it now appears in the 
Discipline, Chapter 7, “The Book Concern”. 

The benefits growing out of the re-organization are 
many, and have resulted in savings in many ways. 

There is a spirit of co-operation between the 
Eastern and Western Houses, before unknown, and a 
uniformity of accounting and many improved methods 
of manufacture have resulted. 


The Methodist Book Concern in Publicity 
Tue Rev. Francis M. Larkin, Px.D. 


Government of the people and by the people and for 
the people is rapidly becoming, in America, govern- 
ment by the printing press and of the printing press 
and for those who own or can buy the printing press. 
In old New England the town meeting was an exact 
expression of Democracy. In our day the town meet- 
ing is gone and the morning newspaper is accepted as a 
substitute. | 

In speaking of the relation of the press to De- 
mocracy, the Editor of Life recently said, ‘Paper is 
not indispensable to subsistence, but if democratic 
government can be maintained without it, somebody 
will have to show the world how’, and then added, 
“The United States has pretty well used up its pulp 
material. If Canada should withhold wood pulp, the 
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government of these States would be brought to very 
curious contortions.”’ ‘2. 

Raymond Robbins tells the following story of his 
experience in reform work in the city of Chicago. 
On one occasion he addressed an audience of ten 
thousand people. The meeting was a tremendous 
success, and seemed to indicate the success of his reform 
work, but the next morning one million people read in 
the Chicago papers the report of what reporters said 
that he said. Such reports are often misleading, if not 
positive misrepresentations. The government of Amer- 
ica, and especially of American cities, is largely in control 
of the public press. It is no better, nor no worse, than 
the Managing Editors of our leading Journals desire. 
Mr. Robbins also speaks of the power of propaganda, 
by means of the printing press, in his account of his ex- 
perience with Mr. Thompson in Russia during one of 
the great crises of the war. Mr. Robbins and Mr. 
Thompson spent $1,000,000, provided by the latter, 
in literature, in an attempt to inform the Russian 
public of the attitude and purposes of America in the 
war. They appealed to Washington for $1,000,000 
more and failed to secure it in time to be of service. 
He gives it as his judgment that if they had been able to 
procure this money and provided literature, Russia 
would have been saved to the Allies, much to the ad- 
vantage of Russia and all Europe. 

Some years ago a city in California passed a law 
prohibiting gambling, and the city was cleared of its 
gambling dens. At the season of the Annual Fair, the 
gamblers appeared at the office of the Chief of Police and 
consulted him in reference to opening up during Fair 
time. They frankly said, “Of course we know that the 
city has passed a law prohibiting gambling, but we have 
always had privileges during Fair time.” The Chief 
of Police did not say, ‘““We have a law which will be 
enforced,” but simply referred them to the Managing 
Editor of a local paper. For good and sufficient reasons 
they did not go to see that Editor, but opened up 
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gambling that night. The next morning the local 
paper published just one line, “There was gambling in 
this city last night”. The gambling continued the 
second night, and the second day the paper said, 
“There was gambling in the city last night,” and 
designated the places by street and number. The 
gambling places were open the third night. The third 





CLARKSON S. WHITSON, Second Superintendent. 


day the paper made the same announcement and added, 
“and this was known to the Chief of Police”. When 
the gamblers knew that the Editor of the daily paper 
intended to give the facts to the people, they closed 
their dens and left the town. 

“The Brass Check” is the title of a recent book by 
Upton Sinclair. The title characterizes the story, but 
does not describe it. The Brass Check was the symbol 
of the price paid for the degradation of human char- 
acter, in certain cities known as “‘wide open towns’. 
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Upton Sinclair charges the press of the United States, 
as a whole, as being degraded by the Brass Check, 
a symbol of the price paid for its degradation, and he 
seems to prove his case. One magazine which secured 
a circulation of 500,000 through the exposure of the 
condition of the stock-yards of Chicago, a few years 
ago, absolutely refused to publish subsequent articles 
showing that the reforms had not been adequately 
made and that conditions continued as they had been 
at the beginning. The reason for this refusal to print 
the facts was the price that was being received for 
advertisements from the great corporations. We 
have just as good a government in the cities of 
the United States as the papers will permit us to 
have. 

When, more than fifty years ago, Neal Dow was 
asked how he succeeded in carrying prohibition in 
Maine, he answered, “We sowed Maine knee-deep 
with prohibition literature”. A study of the history of 
National Prohibition will reveal the fact that it was 
only when the temperance organizations succeeded in 
controlling a large percentage of the newspapers that 
any great progress was made. Success was only made 
possible by eliminating liquor advertisements from a 
large number of the papers and magazines of the 
country, and then prohibiting the circulation of liquor 
papers, and papers containing liquor advertisements 
in prohibition territory. A reaction is now being at- 
tempted by the liquor interests. Their purpose is, if not 
to repeal the National Prohibition Amendment, to 
nullify it by making its enforcement impossible, and 
it is being attempted by the use of the secular papers. 
The time has come when larger corporations find it 
necessary, not only to make use of the public press, 
but also to publish their own trade journals in the in- 
terest of their business. 

Prof. W. F. Whitlock says, in his book on the story 
of The Methodist Book Concern, ‘““When the time for 
the Protestant Reformation came, the invention of the 
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printing press made the work of John Wesley practi- 
cable’. 

It is not too much to say that John Wesley was the 
first man in modern times to recognize the power of the 
press for Christian propaganda. How well he under- 
stood and recognized it, is evidenced by the use which 
he made of it. As said of a man of olden times, it may 
also be said of John Wesley, ‘““He read so much his 
friends were unable to see how he could find any time 
to write, and he wrote so much that they could not 
discover how he could find any time to read”’; but John 
Wesley did both, and vastly more than to read and to 
write. He rode more than five thousand miles a year 
on horseback; he preached over forty-two thousand 
times; he read some two thousand two hundred volumes, 
and published in all four hundred books and pamphlets. 
It is said of him that he knew almost everything about 
everything except women and children. Southey, the 
historian, says that “He finally married a widow and 
caught a tartar’. He also reports that, upon one 
occasion, he called upon Mr. Wesley and found him 
lying on the floor practicing the law of non-resistance, 
and Mrs. Wesley standing over him with a handful of 
his silver locks in her hand. John Wesley was a poet, 
and some of his hymns will live through all time; yet 
we find not one Spring poem in relation to the woman 
he married; and although he wrote so many volumes 
and kept a complete diary of all his doings, we only 
find the following three laconic sentences written about 
the woman who was his wife. After she had packed up 
her things and left him, he wrote in his diary, “I did not 
dismiss her; I did not desert her; I will not recall her.” 
And he never did. Sometime after Mrs. Wesley's 
death, a tombstone was erected to her honor with the 
following inscription, ““A woman of exemplary piety’. 
But Southey says that we must remember that tomb- 
stones are like corporations, “They have neither bodies 
to be burned, nor souls to be damned”. Bishop 
Galloway, of the Church South, once said, “Tf Fohn 
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Wesley’s home life had not been so warm, he probably 
would have traveled less abroad and: the world would 
have been much poorer of the Christian religion’. 

Even eccentric religious cults in our day recognize 
the power of the printing press. Indeed, there is no 
valid religious organization that is making progress 
which does not make large use of it. Every progressive 
church not only makes use of literature which they sell, 
but is constantly circulating literature free of charge. 
The church that does not use the printing press is a 
dying church. Its work is only that of conservation; 
it has lost the power of propaganda. 

The success of every organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church can be measured by its success in 
distributing our periodic literature. The one hundred 
years of history which we are now closing will prove 
this statement. The unique and distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Methodist Episcopal Church for one 
hundred years has been The Methodist Book Concern. 
Other Protestant denominations have paralleled our 
church in teachings and in every department of church 
work save this one. It is not too much to say that to 
this organization must be given such credit for our 
exceptional success as is given to no other organization 
of the church. The need of the church to-day is a new 
emphasis upon the obligation placed upon the preachers 
by John Wesley, which has never been recalled, to 
circulate our literature. 

We must never forget that the Book Concern was 
not established to make money, but for the sole purpose 
of Christian propaganda, as understood and taught by 
John Wesley and his coadjutors. And not only so, 
but by all the good and great scholars which our 
Church can produce in all time to come. In the first 
Conference held in 1784, one of the questions discussed 
was, “What shall we do about the books”? Because 
of the duty on books imported, and the cost of securing 
them from England, our ministers were in great dis- 
tress. In 1789, when the church had but fifty-eight 
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thousand members, it found one John Dickins, a 
Methodist preacher, who was possessed of six hundred 
dollars, which he was willing to use in the book business. 
How in the world—Dickins, a preacher, had such a 
large sum of money is cause for surprise. 

Doctor Whitlock says, “The object of the fathers 
of this organization is most clearly revealed in their 
legislation. They did not seek primarily to make 
money. They first of all desired to promote and dis- 
tribute a literature suited to the needs of Methodist 
preachers and people’. John Wesley and his co- 
laborers produced the greatest religious revival in 
modern times, but the place of literature in that work 
must not be overlooked. Our modern literature 1s 
just as essential, if not more so, for the propaganda of 
Methodism to-day as that produced under the direction 
of the church fathers. The first money that they did 
make was not given to the retired ministers, but to the 
pastors’ salaries and Cokesbury College, church debts, 
and in one instance to the district school. 

When The Methodist Book Concern is compelled to 
make money, it cannot adequately produce the Chris- 
tian literature for which it was established. Good 
literature is not a money maker. If you want to make 
money you can do it, but. you will have to publish such 
rubbish as is protrayed in the average moving picture 
show, and the silly and salacious stories whose titles 
even ought not to be advertised; or you can make 
money like the public press and most magazines of to- 
day, which are exposing their carnality to the world in 
the most pusillanimous political campaign ever wit- 
nessed in the history of our great Republic. The 
press of to-day is largely a hireling press. Thank God, 
Methodist Editors are free from the necessity of mak- 
ing money and can tell the truth, whether men will 
hear or forebear. 

The Methodist Book Concern should be the one 
medium for general publicity in every department of 
the church work. No organization of the Church 
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should any more think of competing with the Book 
Concern in the printing business, than one benevolent 
society should compete with another in the same field of 
work. The time may come when the Book Committee 
will be an interlocking Board, and every benevolent 
organization of the Church shall be represented upon it. 
But, above all, the Church must never overlook the 
fact that the Book Concern was not established to 
make money, but to promote Christianity by means of 
literature. If we lose sight of this fact and seek to 
conserve our organization for its profits, the time may 
come when the Master’s words will have a specific 
application to this institution—‘‘He that saveth his life 
shall lose it!” 


The Methodist Book Concern in Christian 
Education, Tue Rev. Henry H. Meyer, D.D. 


On the occasion of a Centennial Anniversary, such 
as we are here to celebrate, one feels that personal 
reminiscences are in order, especially in so far as they 
relate more or less directly to the work and growth of 
this benevolent institution, the notable record and 
present influence of which are in all our thoughts. To 
the sum total of such recollections we desire to con- 
tribute one that goes back a little more than one third 
of the way toward the historical beginning of The 
Methodist Book Concern at Cincinnati. 


First IMPRESSIONS 


It was in the autumn of 1885, in the humble 
Methodist parsonage of my father’s four-point frontier 
circuit in Wisconsin, that I received my first lasting 
impression concerning the far-reaching educational ac- 
tivities of The Methodist Book Concern. Shortly 
before Conference of that year my father one day took 
me—then a lad of junior age, according to the ap- 
proved Sunday-school grouping of the present—into 
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the store-room of the parsonage, and permitted me to 
assist in invoicing his “‘stock on hand”’ of Bibles, hymn 
books, catechisms, and a miscellaneous supply of re- 
ligious pamphlets and books, amounting, as I remember, 
in monetary valye to between two hundred dollars and 
three hundred dollars. My father explained to me that 
for all the books not sold and paid for he must at Con- 
ference give account to an agent of the great Book 
Concern, from which all his literature supplies and those 
of every other Methodist preacher came. I was 
already familiar with our Scripture text\cards, our 
Sunday-school lesson quarterly, and story papers, 
supplies of which for several Sunday schools came to 
our home at regular intervals. Immediately, therefore, 
my imagination conjured up a mental picture of the 
great source-supply house of all these picture and text 
cards, books and periodicals, a building and a print 
shop large enough to supply all the preachers, churches, 
and Sunday schools I had ever seen. But the institu- 
tion, as it exists to-day, and its influence for good are 
greater by far than even my boyhood fancy pictured 
them. : 


CuaARTER PROVISIONS 
The ‘Methodist Book. Concern spells Christian 


education. Its chief business has always been, and is 
now, what its charter provisions call for as its first and 
most important objective, namely: 


“the promotion of Christian education; 
me the spread of Christianity by the 
publication, sale and distribution of moral 
and religious literature.” 


In pursuit of this high aim the Book Concern has 
made a notable record during the important formative 
period in the political and religious life of the nation. 
Its present prosperity and productivity are fully com- 
mensurate with the growth of democracy and of Chris- 
tian idealism in America during these one hundred 
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years. And now a new and momentous turning point 
in the nation’s life and in human history finds this 
great Christian publishing house facing an open door 
of opportunity that leads to wider fields of possible 
service, undreamed of in the past. 


GrowtH or METHODISM 

One hundred years ago the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was a comparatively small ecclesiastical unit, 
among several vigorous Protestant communions, min- 
istering to the religious needs of the new and growing 
Republic. To-day the spiritual followers of John 
Weslev in these United States, in point of numbers, 
constitute about one-fourth of the Protestant Evan- 
gelical citizenship, and approximately one-twelfth of 
the entire population. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is now the largest denomination in a group of 
thirty-two Protestant denominations represented in the 
Federal Council of Churches. This fact should be 
recorded, not boastfully nor in the spirit of vain- 
glory, but humbly, as a phenomenon to be accounted 
for, a record to live up to, a mark of success and strength 
carrying with it the privileges and responsibility of 
service and an opportunity for constructive leader- 
ship in the future common program of the Christian 


church. 


ConTRIBUTING CAUSES 


How shall we account for the growth of American 
Methodism during the past century? One cause of its 
rapid and steady increase has been Methodism’s in- 
terest in, and religious care for, children—not ideal to 
be sure; not what the record will show when another 
century shall have passed; not even so efficient pos- 
sibly as it might have been; but, for the pioneer period 
and frontier conditions, truly remarkable nevertheless, 
and contributing in no small measure to the total 
success of the Church. Another reason for this growth 
has been the religious-educational literature produced 
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and distributed by The Methodist Book Concern, its 
indefatigable agents and co-workers, the rank and file 
of our Methodist preachers. 

In saying this we are not unmindful of these other 
factors that come readily to mind as likewise con- 
tributing to the success of Methodism. For one thing 
the content of Methodist preaching had much to do 
with its success. The vital and transforming ex- 
perience of grace, resulting from that preaching, 
brought joy and peace and fellowship in service, much 
like that of the Apostolic church at Jerusalem, to which 
there were added daily multitudes of them that be- 
lieved. Then there were the circuit-rider and_ his 
younger urban brother, the city missionary. Both 
of these were skilled practitioners in the follow-up 
method of personal evangelism, which the Methodist 
church early popularized. They carried the gospel 
to the people where the people were, and labored 
where the need for religious ministration was greatest. 
From the byways and the hedges they compelled the 
poor, the crippled, the blind, and the lame to come in. 
And thus Methodism grew. Nor are we unmindful of 
the effective ecclesiastical organization which through 
the years has supervised and directed the total work 
of the church. This administrative machinery, too, has 
made for growth. We are not forgetting these impor- 
tant factors that have contributed, and are still contrib- 
uting, to the strength and usefulness of Methodism. 

Standing by themselves, however, the spoken 
message, the evangelistic method, and the effective 
organization all combined, could not have achieved 
for American Methodism and for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church either their present working strength, 
or the commanding place of influence which they hold 
to-day. There was needed in addition, the intelligent 
interest in child life and the constant, prayerful 
ministration to its moral and religious needs. And 
there was needed likewise an adequate teaching liter- 
ature effectively distributed and used. 
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We are here to-day to remind ourselves that these 
two essential added factors, religious instruction and 
church-school publications, have not been wanting; 
and that The Methodist Book Concern has materially 
aided this instruction by supplying such literature. 


Ear.iest PuBLiIcaTIONS 


The first need for educational literature grew out 
of the organization of children’s classes by Wesley, 
Asbury, Coke, and their immediate successors in 
Episcopal Methodism in America. The first Book of 
Discipline adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church 


at the time of its organization in 1784 required: 


1. Where there are ten children whose 
parents are 1n society, meet them an hour 
once a week; but where this is impracti- 
cable, meet them once in two weeks. 


2. Procure our instructions for them, and 
let all who can read commit them to 
memory. 


3. Explain and impress these upon their 
hearts. 


The “instructions” referred to was a small manual 
entitled “Instructions for Christians,” prepared by 
John Wesley in 1768, and universally circulated among 
Methodists in England and in America for more than 
half a century. It was the first religious-educational 
textbook used in the children’s classes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. As such it was a worthy predecessor 
of the splendid system of church-school publications we 
possess to-day. It was a small vestpocket volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages, nevertheless it contained: 
(1) a compact summary of the catechism and of 
Christian doctrine and practice arrayed in lesson form 
in fifty-eight lessons; (2) three hundred and thirty-five 
numbered paragraphs of advice and instructions touch- 
ing every aspect of the Christian faith and lifes and 
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(3) special instructions for church members and 
directions for preserving fervency of Spirit—the whole 
comprising between thirty-five and forty thousand 
words in small but clear and legible type. 

This first book of Instructions was quickly supple- 
mented by a graded series of Catechisms, first compiled 
and published by order of the British Conference, and 
later “revised and adapted to the use of families and 
schools connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.”” These catechisms were three in number, 
sometimes bound together in a single volume. They 


included: 
No. I.—For children of Tender Years; 


with an appendix containing a short Cat- 
echism of Scripture names, and prayers for 
little children. 


No. II.—For children of Seven Years of 
Age and Upwards; with an appendix con- 
taining a short catechism of Scripture 
History and example of prayers. 


No. III.—For the use of Young Persons; 
On the Evidences of Christianity and 
Truth of the Holy Scriptures. 


An extant copy of these combined catechisms bears 
the Book Concern imprint of 1829 (New York), and a 
book plate indicating that the volume is part Of 
“Sunday School and Youth’s Library”, published for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Sunpay ScHoot PuBLIcATIONS 

The Conference Minutes of 1790 contain the first 
reference to the Sunday school of the Robert Raikes’ 
type, and advocates its establishment and hearty 
support as an institution “to instruct poor children, 
white and black, to read”. At the same time the chil- 
dren’s classes for religious instruction, meeting prin- 
cipally on Sundays, continued to increase and prosper. 
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The gradual merging of the children’s classes with the 
Sunday school gave to this new movement and in- 
stitution in the Methodist Episcopal Church a strong 
religious-educational character. This was greatly aug- 
mented by the prompt action of the newly established 
Book Concern at New York and Cincinnati in supply- 
ing from the first an abundant literature of instruc- 
tion and wholesome reading. 

In 1823 there appeared The Youth’s Instructor and 
Guardian, a monthly journal of thirty-six pages, size 
four by seven inches. This in 1829 became The Youth's 
Instructor and Sunday School and Bible Class Assistant, 
and later in 1838, The Youth's Magazine. A prominent 
feature of this journal, from the first, was the systematic 
course of Bible lessons and other forms of supplemental 
religious instruction which it contained. In 1825 there 
appeared The Child’s Magazine, the interesting fore- 
runner of the Sunday School Advocate. 


Earty REMARKABLE INCREASE 


The very remarkable manner in which the Sunday- 
school publications of the Book Concern multiplied 
may be seen from an incomplete summary from the 
first annual report of the Methodist Sunday School 
Union in 1828. This stateinent reads: 


Already they (7. e. the Methodist Book 
Concern) have published for the use of 
our schools 111 editions of 33 different and 
appropriate books, besides Sunday-school 
hymn books, Bibles, Testaments, and 
Scripture Questions. It is estimated that 
773,000 books have been printed for the 
use of our Sabbath schools since our or- 
ganization, besides 154,000 numbers of 
the Childs Magazine, and several hundred 
thousand tickets for rewards and other 
purposes. 
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PREPONDERANCE OF TEACHING LITERATURE 


The point to be borne in mind and which we desire 
to emphasize is this: The preponderance of church- 
school publications in the total product of the Book 
Concern is not a recent development. It existed 
from the beginning. The large success of this teaching 
literature, and the financial returns received there- 
from, made possible other less profitable ventures in 
publication, thereby vastly increasing the total use- 
fulness of the Book Concern. But above this was the 
religious and educational influence of this teaching 
literature, which made the children’s classes and 
Sunday schools of Methodism the chief and never 
failing recruiting ground and agency for church mem- 
bership, and the greatest single source of numerical 
increase for the church. 


No Time For DETAILS 


The detailed story of this literature development 
through the successive decades of the century obviously 
cannot be recited here. It is available in part, and 
should be prepared in full as an important chapter in 
the history of the Book Concern. Several outstanding 
facts concerning that development are, however, 1m- 


portant. 


EXPANSION THROUGH DIFFERENTIATION FOR IMPROVED 
SERVICE 


The rapid development of the Sunday school, and 
especially the steadily growing understanding and 
appreciation of child life during a century, have 
necessitated frequent changes in the character and 
form of the literature provided. The process of ex- 
pansion has been through differentiation for improved 
service. Thus it happens that none of the earliest 
Sunday-school periodicals have been preserved in their 
original form. sien 

Two story papers alone antedate the division of 
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Methodism which took place in 1844. One of these, 
the Sunday School Visitor, was taken over by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, under whose 
auspices it still flourishes. The other, The Sunday 
School Advocate, started in 1841 as a general publica- 
tion for children, has since yielded part of its reading 
constituency to The Classmate, which is distinctly a 
Young People’s paper, and another part to the Picture 
Story Paper, for little children. The Sunday School 
Advocate remains, better than ever, but now intended 
and especially prepared for a narrower age group in- 
cluding boys and girls from eight to fourteen. 

What happened in the case of the story papers, 
happened likewise in the Sunday-school lesson peri- 
odicals. The Sunday School Fournal, started in 1860, 
is now one of three monthly journals, each with a large 
and growing circulation. The Senior Quarterly, begun in 
1862, has multiplied to twelve lesson quarterlies, 
serving more effectively a departmentalized system of 
Uniform Lessons for the whole school. 

In the Graded Lessons, prepared and issued during a 
period of eight years, 1908 to 1916, we have for the 
first time a reasonably complete system of Christian 
instruction, planned and developed with a view to 
meeting the spiritual needs of the unfolding religious 
life at each stage of growth from early childhood to 
young manhood and womanhood. In this system of 
instruction the evangelistic aim of the Sunday school 
has been made concrete and more surely attainable. 

If it were not so, if the Graded Lessons did not 
really serve the pastor’s main objective of extending 
and building up the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, then 
their production and publication would furnish the 
first instance of colossal failure in the century-long 
process of development through which our teaching 
literature has grown to its present proportions. That 
the Graded Lessons mark a step forward is evidenced 
by the steady and rapid extension of their use; by the 
new impulse which their introduction has given to 
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teacher training; and by the rapid extension of the 
program of religious instruction into week-day classes, 
vacation Bible schools, and other movements which 
seek to gain more time for thorough work in Christian 
teaching. oe 

Taken in its entirety, the Church-school program 
of Christian nurture and leadership training now 
absorbs approximately two-thirds of the productive 
energy and manufactured product of the Book Concern. 
The teaching literature produced is likewise the prin- 
cipal source of such benevolent revenue as the Book 
Concern yields—not indeed because of the prices at 
which this literature is sold, but almost solely on 
account of the very large circulation, attained by 
practically all of the publications serving this program. 
The total circulation of this teaching literature at the 
present time far exceeds the total membership of the 
church and Sunday school. 


OTHER TEACHING LITERATURE 

It should be noted here that our Sunday-school 
publications, large as is their number and circulation, 
really constitute only one group in several which have 
developed from the same unpretentious beginnings of a 
century ago. The corresponding literature of other 
branches of American Methodism springs from the 
same force, and the combined total output for the 
fourteen other members of the Methodist family of 
churches in America is nearly equal to that of the 
mother church. Our group publications are: 

1. The Epworth League publications, senior and 
junior; study textbooks and the Epworth Herald. 
Note, if you please, this one line of development: 1823 
The Youth's Instructor and Guardian; becomes in 
1829 The Youth's Instructor and Sunday School and 
Bible Class Assistant; superseded in 1838 by The Youth's 
Magazine. Then in 1885 appeared Our Youth, which in 
turn becomes the Epworth Herald in 1890. Note also 
that in 1889 Our Youth was still a Sunday-school 
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publication, and as such had become the official organ 
of the newly organized Epworth League. Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, the Editor at that time of Sunday-school 
Publications, and before him, Dr. John H. Vincent, 
were its editors. 

2.- Foreign Language Sunday-school publications 
—now including German, Spanish, and Italian, all 
rendering a notable service. 

3. The Mission Study Textbooks of more recent 
years, prepared by and for the Foreign and Home 
Mission Boards. 

4. The splendid College textbook series in Bible 
Study and Religious Education, and the Disciplinary 
Courses for Study for preachers. 

5. The forthcoming Abingdon textbooks in Re- 
ligious Education for Weekday School Series, the Daily 
Vacation Bible School Series, and the Community 
Training Series. 

Here are five important groups of publications in 
addition to the Sunday-school literature, variously 
and ably edited, but all issued by The Methodist Book 
Concern, which is the senior partner in the total 
enterprise. 


RESPONSIBLE Boarps 


Responsibility for determining what shall be the 
teaching program of the church now rests with the 
great benevolent boards, which are at the same time 
the promotion and extension agencies for religious 
education. The Board of Sunday Schools and the 
Board of Education bear the largest desres of “re 
sponsibility of this field—the Board of Sunday Schools 
for the teaching program in the local church, and the 
Board of Education for our schools and colleges. The 
Epworth League Board, the Commission on Conference 
Courses of Study, and the Mission Boards likewise 
shate in the total task, as does the Book Concem 
under its educational charter. 
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The time would seem to be opportune for the 
closest possible co-ordination of the educational work 
of all these boards, especially in the field of literature 
production, and for the closer relation of each and all 
to The Methodist Book Concern, as the one great pub- 
lishing agent of the church. 


WITHIN THE THRESHOLD 


The Church of Christ to-day is standing just within 
the threshold of a new era of human history. The 
world lies hungry, bleeding, and spiritually famished 
at our feet. Have we the faith as Christians and as 
Methodists to believe that our Church has come to its 
centenary strength for just such a day as this? And 
that this great Christian publishing house—the greatest 
of its kind in all the world—with this turn of the 
century, will enter upon a still larger program of world 
service through Christian education? 


Our Parr 


To this great end we are all privileged to con- 
tribute, as we shall, if each of us remembers the lessons 
that the educational chapter in Book Concern history 
teaches, namely: 


Every Methodist Church is a school of re- 
ligion. 

The Methodist ministry is a teaching frater- 
nity. 

The greatest asset of the church is its children 
and young people. 


The church school is, or can be made to be, the 
most effective evangelizing agency at our command. 

In this all-important work of Christian teaching, 
no literature but the very best is good enough for the 
task in hand. 
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The Book Concern in the Coming Years 
THE Rev. Davip’G. Downey, Litt.D. 


The Coming Years! Where is the prophet who can 
foretell the secret and the wonder of the sure coming 
days? Weessay no such réle. Nor is there a need, for 
in truth these years are like to-morrow—they never 
come. Or rather when they come they are present, not 
future. If the Book Concern will each day do the 
things that best meet that day’s needs it will be a 
mighty factor in all the days. 

John Wesley was a prolific author and publisher. 
He was thinking of his own day and its needs; by 
meeting that day’s needs he leavened his own time and 
measurably determined the character of the times that 
followed after. Secular historians, with remarkable 
unanimity, pay tribute to the molding influence of the 
Methodist movement on the life of England. That 
movement cannot be understood apart from the 
literature—tracts, books, papers—that it produced and 
circulated. The literature was varied. It was con- 
troversial, expository, hortatory, devotional, and in- 
spirational. It made use of poetry and prose, of story 
and sermon. In the Pauline sense it was to all men ail 
things. But always and in every form it was ethical 
and religious. Its aim was the heart and the head, 
right feeling and right thinking were bound to issue 
in right doing. 

Early Methodist literature was not published 
primarily for profit. Its one purpose was to move 
men and women into righteous ways of thinking, 
speaking and living. If profits came they were used 
mainly for the producing of more and better literature 
tor the same high purpose. When in 1789 the Methodist 
Book Concern was established with a minus capital of 
six hundred dollars, it is a safe assumption that its aims 
and purposes were similar to those with which Asbury 
had been familiar in England. There was dearth of 
reading matter, there was lack of knowledge due to 
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sparse population, slow and infrequent communication. 
The Methodist press set for itself the task of bringing to 
the remote and isolated homes reading that would be 
intellectually enlarging and religiously uplifting. The 
aims and purpeses are clearly stated in our Book of 
Discipline, to-wit: “The promotion of Christian educa- 
tion; the dissemination of moral and religious litera- 
ture; the spread of Christianity by the publication, sale, 
and distribution of moral and religious literature.” It 
was, of course, provided that the produce was to be 
applied for the benefit of the ministry ofthe church. 
That provision, however, was never intended to dis- 
place the primary purpose. The first and supreme 
purpose in the establishment of the Book Concern was 
the production and distribution of the type of literature 
above stated. Any policy that makes this secondary 
is not in harmony with the spirit of original Methodism. 

The need for moral and religious literature was 
never greater than at this hour. The agency that 
meets this need will mold the coming years, just as 
the Wesleyan Movement in England and America 
changed the trends of life in its day, and formed the 
grooves in which the life of the future flowed. 

The need of to-day is not because of the paucity of 
literature, but because of the immense amount and 
the unethical character of much of it. The presses of 
the nations are running day and night, incessantly 
busy producing a non-moral and an irreligious litera- 
ture, which if not met and vanquished will place poison 
in the spring of life for hundreds of years. This litera- 
ture is issued in cheap but attractive style. It 1s sold at 
a popular price or distributed without price. The aim 
is to get it read, and especially get it read by the youth 
of the land. The multitude of the poor and less 
fortunate are being deliberately exploited by designing 
men, whose chief purpose is to influence class against 
class, and to lead the people to believe that the church 
is arrayed on the side of the rich and powerful and 
autocratic. To this end they use the printed page 
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with the utmost assiduity. In many places they have 
copied the methods of the church and have established 
Sunday schools, using those schools and the Christian 
Sabbath for the teaching of their doctrines and the 
wide distribution of their anti-Christian and ofttimes 
anti-moral propaganda. No church has a greater oppor- 
tunity or a greater obligation in respect of these matters 
than has the Methodist church. In the main it is still 
the church of the people. From the people it sprang, 
out of the depths it called many of its shining lights, 
to the lowliest it holds out the sublimest hopes, and its 
chief opportunity is still to be found among the toilers, 
the artisans, and the tillers of the fields. In the Book 
Concern Methodism has an instrument and agency 
ready to its hand. : 

The temptation fronting The Methodist Book 
Concern is the temptation to forget its primary mis- 
sion. The danger is that in making a living it will lose 
its life. The very prosperity of the Book Concern may 
very well prove its destruction. On the one hand 
mounting costs in material and labor make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to produce literature of any sort at 
a low price. On the other hand the necessity for 
product, out of which to make returns to the Confer- 
ences for the support of the retired preachers, bids fair 
to push prices up to the point where production will be 
curtailed and sales reduced. Thus the original aim, 
and the only legitimate reason for the establishment 
and the continuance of a church publishing house, is in 
danger of being ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

What shall we do for our retired preachers? I hear 
some one ask. If prices are reduced to the point where 
product is a negligible quantity, or where it is largely 
turned back into the business to make possible the issue 
of needed literature at less than cost, will not the 
preachers and their families suffer? 

My first answer to this query is that the heroic 
breed of Methodist preachers has not vanished from 
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the earth. Faced with the alternative of a comfortable 
living from the Book Concern while the people perish 
through ignorance, error and sin, I know what their 
answer will be. With one voice they will cry: “Feed 
the people whg-perish from lack of knowledge. Save 
the nations that are in danger through the widespread 
dissemination of godless doctrines of life and practice.” 
Our preachers are used to high thinking and plain 
living, and in these days of superlative need they will 
pull their belts a little tighter if need be, and like their 
Master spend and be spent in the service of humanity. 

But my second answer to the query is that there 1s 
no reason why any Methodist preacher should suffer. 
Our churches are abundantly able to care adequately 
for every preacher in Methodism. Let the Book Con- 
cern be released from the necessity of contributing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually to make up 
the deficiency of the churches, and let the churches 
themselves out of their abundance give sufficient for 
the adequate maintenance of all preachers. Build up 
the general fund for our Conference Claimants, enlarge 
the offerings in the Annual Conferences and increase 
the Conference Endowment Funds to the necessary 
size, and the matter will be settled. If our laymen 
once see the reason and the need for this they will not 
be found lacking, for our laity, when properly in- 
structed, is just as heroic and sacrificial as 1s our 
ministry. 

The Book Concern in the Coming Years! I see its 
output multiplied a thousand fold; I see its products 
issued at a price within the reach of the humblest toiler; 
L see thousands upon thousands of papers, pamphlets, 
books—distributed without money and without price 
to combat the papers, leaflets, and books, similarly 
issued in the service of evil; and I see coming genera- 
tions pronouncing words of blessing upon the institu- 
tion that had the vision to see, the wisdom to plan 
and the daring to do these needful things. “He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall save it. He that would 
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be great among you let him be your minister and he 
that would be chief let him be servant of all. 


A Message from the Rev. H. C. Jennings, D.D. 
Reap By Dr. Epwin R. GrRaHam 


It is a great century through which we have come. 
It has held more of culture, of character, of conquest, 
than has any preceding century. It has climbed more 
mountains, crossed more plains, plowed more virgin 
soil, established more homes, built more schools, in- 
vented more labor-saving machines, wrested more 
secrets from nature, harnessed more of nature’s ele- 
ments, has had more preachers, more teachers, more 
books, better food, better clothing, more vision, more 
world citizenship, than has come to any other century 
in all the world’s history. 

It is not an accidental or an indifferent matter that 
The Methodist Book Concern has lived and served 
this whole country during all the years of this great 
century. 

The early Methodist preachers had, first of all, a 
concern for the souls of men; after that they had a 
concern for education, and as a part of that they had a 
concern for books. They knew that the printed page, 
filled with wholesome truth, meant more in the home 
than the sermon of the itinerant who preached and 
went his way, for the sermon might be forgotten. 
They knew that while there are ignorant saints, they 
would be better saints if they had more knowledge. 
Both their religious creed and their literary creed had 
come to them from the teaching of John Wesley, and 
these two creeds, in the judgment of these pioneers in 
the New World, belonged together and should not be 
separated. 

Many have wondered why we came to adopt the 
quaint and unique title, which has always been an 
asset to the ever increasing business of the greatest 
religious publishing house in the world. I believe its 
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genesis came in what we find in the Minutes of the 
early Conferences, that by an easy transition they came 
to speak of their soul concern, their education concern, 
and their Book Concern. 

_ One hundred years ago Cincinnati was growing up 
into a vigorous young city, outranking any other in all 
the great West. Indeed, the other great cities of the 
West and Northwest were for the most part yet un- 
discovered. The majority of Methodists of that time 
were in the South, and Cincinnati was near the South, 
and yet a part of the great West. The country was 
filling up with settlers, and the Methodist preachers 
were already at work among them. Books of the right 
kind they must have for their people. It was a long 
way to New York where the Methodist Book Concern 
was located, and from which all distribution was made 
by the hard means of transportation of those times. 
It became imperative that a depot for supplies be 
established somewhere in this new country, within 
easier reach of the preachers and people, and Cincinnat 
was selected by the General Conference of 1820 as the 
best and most central place for the new business. 
This business was begun and the first formal entry was 
made in the books October 6th, 1820, one hundred 
years ago to-day. It was a branch of the New York 
house. It was under control of Dr. Nathan Bangs, 
whose official title at that time was “Book Steward”. 
The man selected to be the first member of the new 
enterprise at Cincinnati was Dr. Martin Ruter, of 
Pittsburgh, and his official title was “Book Agent’, 
which title has been continued through most of the 
years since. 

I leave to others who are within reach of the data 
to give of the statistical history of this business. [am 
minded rather to indulge myself in more general 
remarks. Not all the great Methodists have been 
elected Bishops. Martin Ruter was a great man; 
ereat as a business man of prudence, foresight, and 
courage. He was a great preacher, scholar, author. 
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Some of us remember his Church History full, fair and 
accurate, on which we had to pass examination in the 
old Course of Study. And I think of him at work at 
his new task in a little room fifteen by twenty feet in 
size, just diagonally across the block from our present 
headquarters, at the corner of Fifth and Elm Streets, 
where he made up in himself the entire working force 
of the business, from errand boy to manager. From 
that one man, at that old corner, has come a company 
of workers directly engaged in the business in Cincinnati 
and its Depositories, not less than six hundred strong. 
From a business of four thousand dollars the first vear, 
it has grown to be over two million dollars per year. 
It was wise action when the Book Concern was estab- 
lished in the West. 

Dr. Ruter served eight years, spending his later 
years in the South. His grave is in a quiet cemetery 
in far-awav Texas. 

I have come to believe that the two greatest Meth- 
odists of their day were our Book Agents at New York 
and Cincinnati, Nathan Bangs and Martin Ruter. 

For twenty-four years from the date of its found- 
ing, The Western Methodist Book Concern received the 
patronage of the Methodists of the South, except that 
of a narrow strip along the Atlantic Coast, which re- 
ceived supplies from New York. The old records show 
that the chief business of this house came from the 
South. 

The division of the church came in 1844, which is a 
story we need not enter into here. The church in the 
South set up its own publishing house in Nashville, 
and Cincinnati turned to the North and West. The 
entire region was sparsely settled and the people were 
poor pioneers. The Book Concern for years had a hard 
time to get along, and it is almost a wonder that it 
survived those hard years. 

A branch was established in Chicago in 1852, and 
one in St. Louis in 1856. Beyond these the country 
was mostly a wilderness. 
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It should be remembered that for many years after 
our Government was established the United States 
fiad) no: Pacitic Coast. This. continued until 1843. 
I mention this to show how hard it was to push back the 
wilderness beyond the Mississippi valley, and thus 
find a wider country for our work. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which simply represented Great Britain in 
action, claimed as British territory all the Pacific 
northwest from the Rocky Mountains to the ocean and 
south to the northern boundary of California, while 
Mexico claimed and occupied all the Pacific Coast 
from Old Mexico to the northern line of California. 
The Mexican war settled our ownership in the southern 
section, and the courage of a few Oregon pioneers 
settled it for the northwest. With our new coast line 
established and the boundaries of our country finally 
fixed, our great era of expansion began. With the 
farthest line of frontier settlements went the Methodist 
preacher with his Gospel and his books; for he was 
called to be not only a preacher but also, in the quaint 
word of the day, a “disperser”’ of books, good books. 

There were no Sunday-school supplies in those days. 
Not a lesson leaf in all the world. Now from our 
printing house in Cincinnati we send out each year 
hundreds of tons of these supplies. 

The family of Christian Advocates was not yet born. 
We only had a few books to sell. The catalogue of all 
our publications would not have filled three octavo 
pages in 1820, and yet to their everlasting honor be it 
said that, with their sturdy manhood, their wholesome 
Gospel, with these few books, carried and sold every- 
where, they did more to establish a moral basis fora 
solid citizenship throughout the great West than was 
done by any other single influence. 

I wish that it would cloud up and, sometime soon, 
rain down upon this country a new generation of 
preachers who would take up the work in earnest of 
selling our books to hungry-hearted people, as did the 
great men of old. 
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We are at the beginning. This second century of 
our Book Concern life in the great, West, which begins 
to-day, should have enough of energy, of skill, of 
broadened vision, of world reach to be a mighty factor 
in bringing in the Kingdom of God on earth. 

I send you my greetings and congratulations over 
the mountains and across the plains. In my far-away 
home in this quiet valley I seem to hear the echoes of 
the good time you are having, and I have this feeling 
that since I cannot be with you and since I cannot take 
up the heavy tasks of other years, at least I can cheer. 

Wishing you who are still at work the best possible 
success in the great new times ahead, and devoutly 
thankful that I have had my chance to know and love 
and serve The Methodist Book Concern, I am, 

Yours 1n the fellowship of workers, 
H. C. JENNINGS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE EVENING SCENARIO 


The Methodist Book Concern in Pictures 
Mr. Ropert H. HucuHes 


It was Bacon who said that ‘Writing makes a cor- 
rect man; Speaking makes a ready man; Reading 
makes a full man.” 

The Methodist Book Concern is in the business of 
furnishing the church and the world with the very best 
reading material that can be produced. Her presses 
are busy continuously in propagating and exploiting 
the interests of the Kingdom. 

So engrossed have we been in this matter that in- 
formation regarding the size and character of this 
unique institution has been rather neglected and the 
ignorance of our own preachers and laymen about the 
greatest denominational publishing house in the world 
is appalling. 

To dissipate that ignorance and enlighten Meth- 
odists, and others, the Publishing Agents have had 
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prepared a scenario called ‘“‘Along the Years From 
Yesterday,” which is a story of The Methodist Book 
Concern from its humble beginning until today. This 
has been filmed in five reels and tonight at Music Hall 
this great historje film is to be shown for the first time. 
You are cordially invited and urged to tell your friends 
to come and see the story of The Methodist Book 
Concern in picture: 


Anthem: “Praise the Lord,” 
The Book Concern Chorus 


Doxology 


Benediction Tue Rev. Aucust J. Bucuer, D.D. 
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IN MUSIC HALL 
Wednesday Evening, seven-fifteen o clock 


Tue Rev. Joun H. Race, D.D., Presiding 


Half Hour of Music — — The Trinity Orchestra 


Anthem: “Great Is the Lord” 
The Book Concern Chorus 


Prayer’ =.= “Lue Rev Wintros HL. Weure ty, D.D. 


Our God and heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the heroisms inspired by the cross of Christ. We 
thank Thee for Thy Kingdom and for the men and 
women who in the long-ago challenged peril and sacri- 
fice and suffering in order that Thy Kingdom might 
come and prevail. We thank Thee for Thy servants 
agone who dreamed dreams and saw visions, and that 
we are now living in the day of their measurable real- 
ization. 

We pray Thy gracious blessing and benediction 
upon those who, through the long, long years have 
carried forward to farther reaches and to higher 
heights the banner of Jesus Christ. 

We thank Thee for the great heritage which they 
bequeathed to their immediate successors and which 
has now fallen into other hands for control and en- 
largement. O God, our Father, help us of this day 
and generation to accept the trust with a reverent sense 
of our obligation, and to dedicate ourselves anew to the 
unfinished tasks which they so nobly began. 

We thank Thee for this hour of triumph in the 
history and achievement of our beloved Methodist 
Episcopal Church: for the mighty agency which for a 
hundred years has published glad tidings, and sent 
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forth to the ends of the earth uncounted millions of 
pages aglow with the light of the hope of the coming of a 
better day and age, when men should count sacrifice a 
privilege and service a joy for the sake of Jesus Christ 
the Lord. ry 

We thank Thee for the early missionaries and for 
the heroic circuit riders who threaded pathless forests 
and forded unnamed streams and slept in God’s out- 
of-doors, that they might make known the way of sal- 
vation to heathen natives and to scattered and lonely 
settlers. 

We thank Thee for capable leaders and efficient 
administrators who have helped mightily to make 
possible the great achievements of The Methodist 
Book Concern. Bless with Thy abundant grace those 
who have been called by the church to direct the 
to-days and the to-morrows of this great institution. 
Give clear vision and consecrated motive to all who 
would make contribution to the coming of the Kingdom 
of our Lord. 

Bless, we pray Thee, all co-operative forces em- 
ployed in this institution. Grant that righteousness 
and justice and equity may continue to prevail among 
the members of the Book Concern family. May the 
products and output of this great Concern contribute 
mightily to the speedy evangelization of the world. 

We invoke Thy favor and blessing upon all who 
have part in the celebration of past history and achieve- 
ments. We pray Thy blessing upon him, Thy servant, 
the chief representative of this great city, who comes 
with greetings and felicitations and with assurances of 
good-will and wishes upon this occasion. 

Graciously remember our beloved city with its vast 
population whose present and eternal welfare we desire 
with inexpressible passion. Comfort Thou the sorrow- 
ing,—assuage Thou the suffering of the afflicted in 
homes and in hospitals,—speak peace and quietude to 
any who are misled,—charge with due sense of their 
responsibility those in places of power and trust and 
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authority. Bless our land and nation and all in author- 
ity over us, and hasten the good time when the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea,—all of which we ask in the name 
and for the sake of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Solo: -“I. Will Extol Thee,” 


Miss EvizaABETH SHIPLEY 


JO 


ADDRESSES 


The Methodist Book Concern and Cincinnati 
Mayor Joun GALvin 


Chairman, and “John” (addressing the Chairman, 


Dr. JohnH Race) : 


Chairman is right in his statement. My parents 
had ten children to name and I came along the fourth. 
They had given some of those who preceded me a 
couple of names; when they got down to me they 
began to fear there might not be enough to go around 
so they named me “John’’—after the Chairman. I[ 
don’t know how long after. Of course it is very flatter- 
ing to me to hear him say “Some time after”. He 
don’t know what he is confessing to. It is a very great 
privilege to me to be permitted to come here this 
evening even though I was compelled to fight my way 
through a crowd of people on the outside, who are 
barred out, in order to get to the door to get in. There 
were when I came to the door over a thousand people 
clamoring for admission. I think that is one of the 
highest compliments that could be paid to The Metho- 
dist Book Concern of this city, celebrating to-night its 
hundredth anniversary. I join with all of you, and 
with those who are clamoring at the outer door for 
admission, in congratulating The Methodist Book 
Concern upon its progress and its success during the 
past hundred years. I congratulate even more the 
magnificent denomination that is back of The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. It is one of the greatest religious 
organizations in the world; certainly one of the 
greatest of this country, that is doing so much and has 
done so much, not only by way of the printed page 
that it has sent out all over the world, but by the work 
it has done in its churches and out of its churches, for 
the uplift and upbuilding of the human race, and the 
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upholding of the institutions of our great land. It isa 
wonderful thing that this organization has gone on 
since the beginning of our work in-this country as a 
nation. I read the other day that among the first 
representatives of religious bodies to call upon the first 
President of the United States, George Washington, 
were two Bishops of this church who tendered to him 
congratulations upon the adoption of the American 
Constitution. From that day to this, this organization 
has been a power and an influence for good in upholding 
our institutions and in advancing the progress and well- 
being of our people. 

I am glad, therefore, to be present, to come here in 
my capacity as a representative of this great city, to 
join with you and with all the people of Cincinnati in 
tendering congratulations and felicitations and good 
wishes for the future of your institution, The Methodist 
Book Concern, and more, for the success of the future 
of the great denomination for good, and for the re- 
ligion that you represent. 

The City of Cincinnati had its birth just a little bit 
before The Methodist Book Concern started within its 
fold. The progress of both has been steady and progres- 
sive, although at times we are charged with being some- 
what conservative; possibly that is true of The Metho- 
dist Book Concern, as well as of the city. 

Our city 1s a splendid American and patriotic city. 
We are glad and proud to have within our midst this 
great institution, not only because of what it does, 
of what it accomplishes, but because of what it repre- 
sents; the good it does to our people and to the people 
of all the land. We are glad to have it as a great 
American industry, accomplishing much as an in- 
dustry for our city and our country. We are glad to 
have it here because it gives employment to so many of 
our people. I did not know until to-night that it not 
only trains them to work with their hands, but it trains 
them also to use their voices. This is a splendid chorus 
we have heard, and it means a great deal of work on the 
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part of the people to lead you, and on the part of the 
young women and young men, to follow and accomplish 
something. It makes you better and happier to spread 
happiness to all with whom you come in contact. J 
enjoyed, also, as everybody here. did, the Trinity 
Orchestra that played upon this stage. I have had the 
privilege of speaking several times before when that 
orchestra was helping to make the occasion successful, 
and they made them successful notwithstanding the 
fact that I was the speaker. 

So I say that this great organization, this industry 
in our midst, is doing something that all industries do, 
it is giving employment. It is accomplishing work. It 
is progressive in doing things, but it is doing more than 
that, it 1s giving to you young people who work with it 
and by it something more than the mere labor of your 
hands; it is giving you training and something in- 
spiring to yourself and all with whom you come in 
contact, so it is a particular privilege and pleasure to 
me to come here on behalf of the city to congratulate 
and thank this great institution that has its being in 
our midst, and to thank you, its loyal and true em- 
ployees. T know that this institution pays its em- 
ployees as high a scale of wages as any similar in- 
stitution in the city or in the land. 

Now the City of Cincinnati, that is a part of The 
Methodist Book Concern here as The Methodist Book 
Concern is a part of Cincinnati, extends to you con- 
gratulations and good wishes. 

I want to say just a word for our City of Cincinnati. 

I thank Dr. Wehrly for the beautiful prayer he uttered 
for all of us, and especially for the part in behalf of our 
splendid city. I thank him for the part in which he 
prayed for those of us who are charged with the re- 
sponsibilities and duties. I want to say this to you, 
and I am so glad to say it to an audience of Cincin- 
natians, or any audience anywhere, that though we 
have sometimes voted on the prohibition question a 
little differently from what some of these ministers 
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thought we ought to vote, our majority was pretty 
large against this question, but it is the law of the land 
now, and I want to say it, and I say it proudly and 
boastfully and truthfully, that there does not exist 1n 
all this land a large city that observes law, and that 
law, as well as does the City of Cincinnati. I am not 
going to say that we have gotten so good by reason of 
that, but we have found it necessary to close the 
female department of the workhouse because we did 
not have any female prisoners there, and then in a 
little while we found it necessary to close the men’s 
department because there were so few men there. 

Now, we are a typical, high-class, patriotic city. 
Our people are law abiding and law observing. Oh, 
of course, like all great masses of people we sometimes 
make little slips, but there is no great community as big 
as ours that, on the whole, is as good as ours. You 
know that some of these ministers take occasion once 
in a while to abuse the wicked people of the cities, and 
it is proper that they should. It is a good thing to hold 
up before us, once in a while, some sort of horrible 
example, to keep us in the straight and narrow path, 
and so it is when I get an opportunity like this, I like 
to get back at them a little bit and tell them we are not 
as bad_as we are painted. 

You know the church people are the best people in 
every community, and this splendid church, with this 
magnificent audience, has an opportunity to-night to 
send through you lessons of good to all the people of 
this city and all the people with whom you come in 
contact. You have a great opportunity to stir up 
your religious sentiments and your religious feelings, 
but above that, because whatever may be your par- 
ticular religion or denomination, we are interested only 
in accomplishing good and making mankind a little 
better. We are all aiming in the same direction. We 
are all hopeful for the same great end. We all believe, 
however much we may differ about little things, in 
the existence of one God, and in the immortality of the 
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soul, and in the necessity of so living that we shall 
enjoy communion with that God during all the rest of 
time. 

_ Oh, I am glad to be permitted to come here to- 
night and jom with you in this Centennial of this 
splendid institution. I wish for you, and through you 
I wish to this organization of The Methodist Book 
Concern, and, if you please, to the Methodist Church, 
long continued efforts and success in accomplishing 
good for our people and for humanity. 


The Methodist Book Concern a Force in Church 


Life — — — Bisuop Wiiu1am F. ANDERSON 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Methodists: 


It is an unspeakable delight to me to see so many 
Methodists together in Cincinnati. When the Metho- 
dism of Cincinnati shakes herself for the celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of a great historical event, 
it is demonstrated that we are a great people. If you 
do not mind my saying so, I should like to say that you 
are a very good looking lot of Methodists. I hesitate 
to elaborate upon that proposition for the reason that a 
high official of our church who hails from Indiana said 
to-day that the good looking men among the delegates 
came from Indiana, and as he lives in Indiana and 
knows, I hesitate to call his statement in question. 

This has been Methodist Day in Cincinnati. I did 
not know it when I got here, but I now discover that 
his Honor, the Mayor, is a Methodist. You laugh at 
that, but I can prove it in three ways. First—He talked 
Methodist history glibly enough to be a District 
Superintendent. Second—He revealed the fact that 
he is officially straight on the moral questions of the 
day. What a ringing argument he gave for Prohibition! 
Let us thank the Mayor for that. Third—He 1s 
straight in his theology. Now if these statements do 
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not demonstrate that he is a Methodist, then I do not 
know how to prove a proposition. | 

It is a great thing to be a Methodist in a day like 
this. It is downright fun and the reason is because 
we have so many big things on. A popular English 
writer makes one of his characters say, “There is a 
rotten game and there is a great game”. There is a 
rotten game of greed and gain and profiteering and 
selfishness, but thank God there is a great game, and 
Methodism is about the business of playing that great 
game. That is, if you really get into the great game. 
I can imagine one might miss the joy of that side of 
Methodism. For instance, one of our District Super- 
intendents, out in the far West some years ago, had a 
district pretty nearly as large as the State of Ohio. 
He was traveling in a remote region on a stage coach 
with a company of people, when suddenly a highway- 
man appeared. He drew his gun on those in the coach 
and ordered them to get down and hold up their hands. 
They proceeded to obey orders. The highwayman went 
through the pockets of the company and when he came 
to our District Superintendent, the latter turned to the 
highwayman with a smiling face and said, ““Now see 
here, my friend, you would not rob a poor Methodist 
preacher, would you? A poor old Methodist preacher?” 
and the highwayman looked at him and said, “Are you 
a Methodist?” “Yes,” he answered. “‘Well, take down 
your hands, I’m a Methodist myself.’- I can easily 
imagine that a Methodist like that would not find any 
particular joy in being a Methodist, and being in the 
game that the Methodist Church is trying to carry on. 

One of the greatest forces in all our history has been 
The Methodist Book Concern. The history of 1t reads 
like a Christian romance. I[t combines in its history so 
much consecration of faith, so much of business 
acumen as to put it in a class by itself. 

I look back to the beginning in 1789 when we see a 
little group of Methodist preachers considering the 
needs and how they can best go forward in spreading 
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Scriptural holiness throughout these lands. They de- 
termined to organize a Publishing House. They have 
no funds. They are in despair because they have no 
means with which to begin their enterprise, when one 
of their number, John Dickins, said, “Brethren, be of 
good cheer; I have one hundred and twenty pounds 
sterling, the savings of my lifetime. I will loan every 
shilling of it to the Methodist Book Concern for the 
establishment of a Publishing House, to carry forward 
the gospel of Jesus Christ by the printed page.” And 
away back there that good man showed that he was 
willing to give all that he had for the church that he 
loved. Two or three years after that they again met 
together. Their progress had been very slow, but they 
made a venture of faith and in 1792,:1 think it was, 
before they earned a dividend, they voted eight 
hundred dollars to Cokesbury College, the first ap- 
propriation that was ever made by the Book Concern. 
It was made in the interest of Christian education, and 
then they went on and made an appropriation for the 
care of the Conference Claimants. I am so glad that 
in the very beginning the spirit of our great church 
was so beautifully typified. This has been the spirit 
of the management of the Book Concern all along the 
pathway of the years. I believe that is one reason 
why God has so signally blessed our efforts in carrying 
forward our great Christian propaganda. While our 
Book Concern has a strong business side, we are not 
in the publishing business chiefly or mainly for the 
making of money. Nevertheless it 1s a great con- 
sideration that in this hundred years the Book Concern 
has distributed more than six million of dollars for the 
relief of Conference Claimants, and now the assets of 
the Concern total seven million of dollars. That is a 
record of business achievement that the world looks 
upon with admiration. It has contributed very 
materially to an efficient and self-respecting ministry. 

Now, the Methodist Episcopal Church accepts the 
Christian revelation as the one means for the uplift of 
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mankind, and we have tried to interpret the doctrines 
of the Christian revelation and the ideals of the King- 
dom of God, and to apply them to thé actual conditions 
of human life. For we believe that nothing less than 
that will meet the situation of world conditions. And 
so our printed literature, whether upon the page of the 
child’s paper or the weekly publications or the monthly 
magazine or the books, dealing with every phase and 
aspect of Christian life and ethics, burns with the spirit 
of a living evangelism, and we have demonstrated that 
it is possible to combine the printed word with the 
living voice in the scattering of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and in the spread of the Scriptural holiness to 
the ends of the earth. 

Then we have made a very signal achievement, 
especially in recent years in our Sunday-school litera- 
ture, that, according to the testimony of our fellow- 
Christians in other denominations, stands in a class 
by itself. Sister denominations are coming to us and 
asking us to reproduce in very large quantities our own 
literature, that they may put their stamp upon it and 
send it out to the various Christian communities of 
this country. So we are devoutly grateful to our 
heavenly Father for the favor with which he has 
bless 2d our efforts in these hundred years of history of 
The Methodist Book Concern. To God be all the 
glory for all that has been accomplished for the better- 
ment of mankind and the uplift of Christian ideals 
before the eyes of the people. With gratitude to our 
gracious Father for the hundred years and_ their 
achievements which we celebrate to-day, we face the 
future, pledging ourselves anew with determination 
and loyalty to the teachings of the Son of God as the 
great supreme world builder, and to the propagation 
of the ideals of his Kingdom and the spirit of his life, 
until the Kingdom of this world shall become the 


Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 
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The Methodist Book Concern a Force in Civic 
Life — — Bisuop F.:D. Leere 


Mr. Chairman, Honored Mayor of Cincinnati, and 
Membefs of the Methodism of this city: 


It is only four short months since my loved and 
honored colleague who has just addressed you was in 
charge of the interests of the Indiana Conference. At 
that time he used frequently to say: “No pent-up 
Utica contracts our powers, the whole unbounded 
universe is ours”. Now he talks to you about Cin- 
cinnati, and he reminds me just a little bit of another 
Bishop, William C. Doane, once resident in the city of 
Albany, New York. He registered one day at a hotel 
in one of the cities of that state, and signed his name 
on the register “William of Albany”. It happened that 
Bishop Potter was by his side, looking over his shoulder, 
and Bishop Potter said to Bishop Doane: ‘What a 
pity it is that you don’t come from Buffalo, so that 
you could register as ‘Buffalo Bill’.” 

I am delighted with the significant address given by 
William of Cincinnati, and which has in it no hard 
knocks except one or two little rubs on the greatest 
state of the Middle-West, Indiana. IJ want to say to 
him, “‘Sir, revenge will be meted out to you”. We of In- 
diana will see that this is done. You have in this state 
three Presidential candidates, who are soliciting not 
only in the Buckeye State, but over yonder they are 
trying to get the ears of the Hoosiers. The people of 
the Hoosier State are going to see to it that in Novem- 
ber two of these three Presidential candidates are 
defeated. I call this great audience to witness that I 
have made that statement, and I expect the prophecy 
to come true. And if that does come true, the re- 
sponsibility for it will be laid at the door of the Bishop 
of Ohio. 

I am delighted to be here and I am glad to see so 
great an audience of Methodists in Ohio. I am not 
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surprised that the Bishop said that he was glad to see so 
many Methodists in Cincinnati, together. I con- 
gratulate you that you do get together in this way 
once every hundred years, and I invite you to come 
over some day and visit a state where we do it every 
little while. 

I want to say just a few words to you, now that you 
are here, before I begin. In this I am now adopting 
the nationality from which I suppose that at some 
time in the dim distance the Mayor of Cincinnati may 
have sprung. Let me say something upon the race 
question. The point in view is that this splendid 
celebration is not due simply to Methodism, not due 
to The Methodist Book Concern alone, but to the 
magnificent leadership of the Publishing Agent of 
Methodism, and particularly to the generalship of Dr. 
John H. Race. I would like to put a little ower before 
a man living, rather than, if I should outlive some man, 
to put a flower on the casket of one who has deserved 
well. 

These beautiful musical selections will long linger 
in our memory. The fine address given by the Mayor 
of Cincinnati awakened a sincere response in every 
heart, and Bishop Anderson’s splendid words make us 
desire to be more loyal to our church, and more de- 
voted to the institutions it represents. 

I am proud of what The Methodist Book Concern 
has done in all the phases of its life and influence. I 
want vou to note that this great Concern represents 
the spirit of the early Methodist preachers. The first 
Methodist preachers and teachers were believers in 
literature and in the printed page. They not only 
published literature, but devised a way of getting it to 
the people in the cheapest possible fashion. They were 
teachers of the generations during whose days the 
foundations of American civilization were being laid. 
They were stalwart, well developed men, and the books 
they brought out at that time stand as a monument of 
loyalty to Christ and of devotion to the land we love. 
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I am delighted when I think of the fine specimens of 
writing which these men sometimes produced. For 
example, there is a book which describes the experiences 
of pioneer preachers. One of them, going over the then 
not too good rgads of the state of Ohio, after flounder- 
ing around for a long time and getting caught in a 
morass of mud, became disgusted and wrote a little 
poem which he left posted on a fence for the benefit 
of the neighborhood: 


This road is impassable, 

It is not even jackassable, 
And all those who travel it 
Should turn out and gravel it. 


I submit that he was a teacher of good literature, 
and of good roads. Asa result, we now have this great 
publishing house and well constructed roads in the state 
of Ohio. 

It would be an excellent thing to go back over the 
pages of early literature, and see how generously 
Methodism sent out tracts and pamphlets to instruct 
the people in the arts of civilization and in the prin- 
ciples of Methodism. To reproduce some of this 
ancient literature, bringing it down to modern days, 
might prove wise and helpful. Many works published 
of old would be of value to people living in our own 
times. 

I think it is due to early Methodism and to the 
Book Concern to say that no small share of respon- 
sibility for the final form of American government rests 
upon Methodism and upon our fathers. 

A United States Senator, who does not belong to the 
Methodist Church, was visiting with a member of our 
own denomination and spoke to him about Methodism. 
He said: “It is my judgment that it was the Methodist 
church more than any other that Jaid the foundations 
of democratic government on this side of the sea.” 
My friend replied: ‘“You surprise me: elucidate this if 
you can.” The Senator said: “I have read the history 
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of those days and I found that people of the American 
Colonies were impregnated with aristocratic notions 
brought across the sea from the old world. Even the 
churches had aristocratic ideals. They were preaching 
election and foreordination: the salvation of a small 
select company, and the damnation of the larger 
number of the people. Along came Methodism with 
its doctrine of universal salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. Methodism preached the Gospel to the 
common man as well as to one in the highest ranks of 
society. Methodism believed in all the people, all the 
time, everywhere, and J think that in a very large 
measure it was due to that kind of teaching that the 
foundations of the United States of America were laid 
in democratic principles.” If this or anything like it 
is true, then the Methodist Church and The Methodist 
Book Concern, which spreads abroad its literature in 
these days as it did formerly, have had a large share in 
shaping the character of the Government under which 
we live. 

Methodism has had much to do with the public 
men of this country. It is true, as the Mayor 
has said, that a Methodist Bishop sent a message 
to the first President of the United States. As you 
will see by the little book put into your hands to- 
night, this was the first message that came to the 
newly-elected first President of the United States 
from any religious leader or any religious body. 
It 1s also true that the first President of the United 
States sent his first word to any religious body to 
the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These incidents are enshrined in our history. I wonder 
if you are aware that early Methodism, and especially 
two great leaders of our church, had much influence 
over the life of Benjamin Franklin. Franklin printed 
one of Wesley’s best sermons and scattered it widely. 
It is also a fact that George Whitefield entered into 
very close and intimate correspondence with Benjamin 
Franklin, in which he commended to him the religion 
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of Jesus Christ. On one occasion he wrote in sub- 
stance: “I am informed that you have made very con- 
siderable progress in electricity; another profound 
mystery to which I would respectfully call your at- 
tention, is the,mystery of the new birth. This also it 
will pay you to study. You will pardon my writing 
thus. I must have aliquid Christi, somewhat of Jesus 
Christ, in all my correspondence.” 

If time permitted, we might think more fully of the 
public men whom Methodism has influenced. Who 
was it that was requested by the President of this 
Republic, during one of the darkest hours of our 
history, to kneel down by his side and commend him 
to Almighty God? It was a Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Matthew Simpson, who was thus entreated by 
Abratvam lincoln. . Rutherford B. Hayes was. a 
Methodist. It has been charged by some that he was 
a weak president. His weakness seems to have con- 
sisted largely of a conciliatory spirit, which led him to 
seek an approachment between the states and the 
peoples of the North and of the South. When the 
great deeds of presidents are permanently written this 
effort will be inscribed among them. It will long be 
remembered, too, that Mrs. Hayes was the first 
mistress of the White House to banish alcohol from its 
table. Certainly I do not need to remind you people 
of Ohio that another of the notable Presidents of the 
Republic was a citizen of your own State, a man 
strong enough when he was struck down by an as- 
sassin’s bullet to quote the saying of our Lord: “Not my 
will, but Thine be done”. Whatever good work was 
accomplished by William McKinley should go to the 
credit of Methodist people and Methodist literature. 

It is needful to remind you that Ulysses S. Grant 
was baptized by a Methodist Bishop; and that too 
in the later days of his life. Theodore Roosevelt said 
that if he had life to begin over again he would join 
the Methodist Church. Good friends, Methodism has 
had no slight power over the lives of those who have 
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been the creators of American history. And The 
Methodist Book Concern helped produce the men who 
wielded that kind of influence. Methodism has always 
been a moral force and the literature of the Book 
Concern has been productive of many changes for 
good that have taken place in our national life. 
There is not a successful reform but has been cham- 
pioned by the literature that came off the presses of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. I am not only glad 
that the Workhouse 1s shut up in Cincinnati, as the 
Mayor has told you, but I am glad there is another 
kind of workhouse here. We have a “House of good 
Books” which has long been putting out a class of 
publications which have tended to make it possible to 
close the Workhouse of Cincinnati and of the other 
great cities. I am glad for Methodism’s part in putting 
the saloon out of business. You know it has been said: 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth,” but that 
“they make a great deal better time when some one 
gets after them.”” When Methodists get after an evil 
they keep after it until the day comes when it is driven 
out of power. And if for any cause the devil alcohol, 
which has ruined so many American people in the past, 
should threaten to get back into power, there is one 
church with a great printing house which will stand 
forever against its return. 

I congratulate you on this splendid occasion. The 
Methodist Book Concern is a civic force. Its greatest 
work is to produce good citizens. Our church believes 
in loyalty, not only to Christ, but to the flag of the Na- 
tion. Every year that goes by thousands of tons of 
good literature are rolled off our presses, saying to the 
people who come to this country to live, but who do 
not live loyally under our institutions, that they are 
not wanted in America, and that unless they mend 
their ways we will be glad to see them go back to the 
place from which they came. 

We are celebrating a hundredth anniversary. What 
will the next hundred years do? I cannot tell you, 
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but Iam glad we have this day and that we are alive 
to enjoy its evidence of progress. I am reminded of 
an old man who lived to be one hundred years old. 
Friends came to celebrate his birthday and one said to 
him a little sympathetically, “I suppose you hardly 
expect to have another hundredth anniversary 2” 
The old man said, “Well, I don’t know about that, 
I am beginning my second century a good deal bigger 
and stronger than I did the first one.”” The lives of men 
are short. The lives of institutions are long. You and 
I who are here to-night will never see another hundred 
years of the Book Concern, but there will be another 
such anniversary as this one. 

The days will come and go, the world will grow on, 
and this great institution will be greater. It will 
continue to stand for the principles which our church 
represents and for the country which we love. 

Thank God for Methodism. Thank God for The 
Methodist Book Concern, and thank God for a land 
which produces manhood and womanhood to stand 
the strains and tests of time. One of the poets has 
said: 

“Bring me men to match my mountains, 

Bring me men to match my plains, 

Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains. 

Mighty men to clear thoughts’ marshlands 
And to cleanse old Error’s fen; 

Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men.” 


This is what Methodist labors and influence are doing, 
and if God wills will long continue to do. 


Hymn: “From All that Dwell Below the Skies.” 


“From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator’s praise arise; 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue. 
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Eternal are thy mercies, Lord; 

Eternal truth attends thy word: 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 


Your lofty themes, ye mortals, bring; 
In songs of praise divinely sing; 

The great salvation loud proclaim, 
And shout for joy the Saviour’s name. 


In every land begin the song; 

To every land the strains belong: 

In cheerful sounds all voices raise, 

And fill the world with loudest praise.”’ 


THE STORY IN PICTURES 


Following the hymn, “d/ong the Years From 
Yesterday,” an impressive moving picture, whose 
scenario was written by Dr. Ralph Welles Keeler, 
was displayed. The picture was accompanied by 
appropriate selections, rendered by Mr. Ben DeCamp 
upon the great Music Hall organ. 
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The Western Publishing Agents 


Martin Rurer (1820-1828) was elected by the 
General Conference in 1820 to take charge of the book 
interests of the church in the West. He was his own 
clerk, accountant, cashier, book-packer, and manager, 
and the business grew in his hands. He was born 
April 3, 1785, in Massachusetts, and united with the 
church in 1799; entered the ministry in 1801, and 
having already obtained the elements of education, 
by his own efforts made himself a good scholar etter 
he began to preach. He was the first minister in 
America who received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and was the author of several works which were 
popular in their day. He was the founder and first 
President of Augusta College, Kentucky, and (1833- 
37) President of Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. His death occurred in his missionary work 
in Texas, May 16, 1838. 


Cuartes Hoximay (1828-1832) was born in Balti- 
more, November 23, 1771. Although of Presbyterian 
parentage, Mr. Holliday was converted in a Methodist 
revival, and united with the Methodist Chureh. He 
was licensed to preach in 1797, and soon afterward 
was received into the traveling connection. In 1828 
he was elected Book Agent and served four years alone. 
He had good business ability and was regarded as an 
able preacher. In 1832 John F. Wright was associated 
with him as an assistant agent. The time for which an 
agent could be elected being then only eight years, Mr. 
Holliday retired in 1836. In 1840 the General Con- 
ference made the time of service indefinite. 
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Joun F. Wricut (1832-1844) was a careful manager, 
making no rash ventures, cautiously feeling his way; 
yet when satisfied of the probable successful outcome 
of an enterprise, entering into it heartily and actively. 
Hence he began the publication of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate and of Der Christliche Apologete, and both 
advocated and adventured the Ladies’ Repository. 
During his term the publication of books was so pro- 
moted as to become an important adjunct to Christian 
work. 


Leroy SworMsTEDT (1836-1860) was brusque in 
manner, prompt in business matters, and a terror to 
delinquent preachers at Conference. A few of them, 
even within the territory of the Western Book Concern, 
preferred to purchase their supplies from the Eastern 
House. Mr. Swormstedt was hospitable in his home, 
a good preacher, and a fine reader of the Scriptures and 
hymns, and a stickler for old Methodist customs and 
ways. He was born in Maryland, October 4, 1798, 
and died near Cincinnati, August 28, 1863. 


Joun T. MitcHe i (1844-1848) was of Methodist 
ancestry, his father, Samuel Mitchell, being one of the 
pioneer preachers in the West, under Bishop Asbury. 
Mr. Mitchell was elected assistant Book Agent from 
the Illinois Conference, and though he was a safe and 
judicious manager, his true place was in the pulpit. 
There he best exhibited talent as a useful and good 
preacher. There was a fine logical connection in all his 
sermons. He was born in Virginia, August 20, 1810, and 
died May 30, 1862. 


Joun H. Power (1848-1852) was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Kentucky, March 15, 1798, and died 
in Iowa, January 26, 1873. He was a strong preacher, 
especially on controversial points, and frequently held 
interested audiences for over an hour by his sermons. 
He was the author of two books on Universalism, and 
“Letters on Slavery” addressed to Mr. W. A. Smith, 
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of Virginia, and he wrote a small volume on Domestic 
Piety. 


AvaM Poe (1852-1868) came of the same family as 
the celebrated Indian fighters of Wyandotte fame, 
and inherited* their robust frame and courage. He 
was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, July 21, 1804, 
and died in Cincinnati, June 26, 1868. He was a man 
of positive character, good business traits, progressive 
in his methods, and careful in his management of 
affairs, both as a circuit preacher and as a presiding 
elder. Dr. Poe delivered able and convincing sermons, 
and under his preaching Dr. William Nast, the father 
of German Methodism, was converted and brought 
into the church. The first suggestion of the purchase 
of property in Delaware for the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity was from him, and he remained a life-long 
friend of that institution, giving to it both of his time 
and his means. 


Luxe Hitcucock (1860-1880) was a native of New 
York, born April 13, 1813. He began his ministry in 
the Oneida Conference in 1834, but became a member 
of the Rock River Conference, in Ilinois, in 1841, from 
which conference he was elected to the Book Agency. 
He was a safe manager and used his efforts to circulate 
literature of a more miscellaneous character than had 


been before published by the Book Concern. 


Joun M. Watpen (1868-1884) spent the greater 
portion of his life in Ohio, in which state he was born 
in 1831. He was graduated at Farmers’ College, near 
Cincinnati, 1852, and after teaching two years became 
reporter on the Cincinnati Commercial. In 1857 he 
went to Kansas and established a Free-State paper. 
He was a member of the Legislature and State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Returning to Cin- 
cinnati, he entered the ministry, and after acting as 
pastor, city missionary, presiding elder, secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and Book Agent, was 
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elected to the Episcopacy in 1884. He was one of the 
best-known of the Bishops at the time of his death. 


Wituiam P. Stowe (1880-1892) was born in 
Haverhill, N. H., September 1, 1831, and died in 
Chicago, January 4, 1896. He was a safe counselor, 
conservative in his views, positive in his convictions, 
but affable in his intercourse with others. Most of 
his time as Agent was spent in Chicago. 


Fart CRAnstTon (1884-1896) was born in Athens, 
Ohio, and graduated from Ohio University. During 
the Civil War he was an officer in the army and learned 
the art of leading men. He was converted and became 
a minister of the gospel, serving as pastor in Ohio, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Colorado; from this last 
state he was elected to the Book Agency. His educa- 
tion and training, both in business and books, well 
qualified him for his place. The General Conference 
of 1896 elected him to the Episcopacy. He has been 
recognized as the leader in Unification with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. He is now fetineas 
and lives at New Richmond, Ohio. 


Lewis Currs (1892-1900) spent the greater part 
of his ministry in the vicinity of Chicago. He was a 
popular preacher, being greatly in demand for dedica- 
tions. As a Publishing Agent he gave strict attention 
to business. His associates have declared that he had 
a special genius for succinct speech, being able to state 
important principles in a few plain and simple words. 
He is still living in retirement at Long Beach, Cal. 


Henry C. Jennines (1896-1920) hasbeen noted 
for his aggressive and progressive policies. During his 
administration the circulation of the Sunday-school 
literature so rapidly expanded in the Western region 
that the entire publishing of these periodicals was 
taken over by the Cincinnati House. At the same time 
the New York plant became the center for the book 
publishing. These movements came about largely 
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through the consolidation of the Methodist Book 
Concern interests. Wor many years they had been 
competing and reproducing plates and other materials 
until, in 1912, the whole business was placed under a 
united management. 

The grand prize given by the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition was granted the Book Concern in 1915. 
Dr. Jennings was very kind-hearted, and was always 
looking after the best interests of the employees. He 
now lives in retirement at Aurora, Oregon, Route 3, 
where he is engaged in the congenial work of writing a 
history of the Book Concern. 


SamueL H. Pye (1900-1904) was resident Agent at 
Chicago during the quadrennium he served. In his 
earlier life he had been employed as advertising 
manager and bookkeeper at the Cincinnati House. 
From Cincinnati he went to St. Louis to become 
manager of the new depository in that city. When 
the Book Committee ordered that depository changed 
to Kansas City, he went there as manager. While 
serving in Kansas City he was elected Publishing Agent. 
Methodical and careful as to details he retired in 1904, 
and resided until his death, 1919, at Blanchester, Ohio. 


Epwin R. Granam (1904-1921) at the time of his 
death Senior Publishing Agent resident in New York, 
was born at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, May 7, 1854. He 
was the son of Rev. John Graham of the North Ohio 
Conference. He graduated at Baldwin University in 
the class of 1874. Dr. Graham began his business 
career in the publishing and book-selling department of 
The Methodist Book Concern. Later was connected 
with the sales department of the Riverside Press 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.), Boston. In 1904 he was 
elected Publishing Agent by the General Conference at 
Los Angeles, California, and was re-elected in 1908, 
1912, 1916, and 1920. He was in charge of the 
Chicago House until 1916, and of the New York House 
1916-1921. He was a member of the General Confer- 
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ences of 1904, 1916, 1920, and of the Methodist Ecu- 
menical Conference of tg11. His first wife was Miss 
Wiltsee, of Cincinnati, who died soon after their mar- 
riage. In 1888 he was married to Miss Mary Dolliver, 
a young woman of rare gifts and Christian graces, the 
daughter of Rev. J. J. Dolliver, and a sister of United 
States Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa. Dr. 
Graham died at his ancestral home at Richwood, Ohio, 
Saturday, February 19, 1921. The death of his 
accomplished wife, which occurred two years before, 
was a severe blow to him. Dr. and Mrs. Graham 
were both from Methodist parsonage homes. Dr. 
Graham was gracious in all his relations with the em- 
ployees, and with the ministers and laity who have had 
to do with the work of The Methodist Book Concern. 
His business associates held him in high regard, and 
in all his dealings he was a Christian gentleman 
respected by all who knew him and beloved most by 
those who knew him best. 


Joun H. Race, the present efficient resident Agent 
at Cincinnati, who has occupied this position since 
1913, was born in Paupack, Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
March io, 1862. His parents were the Rev. James 
Lee Race, of the Wyoming Conference, and Jane 
Humble Race. He was educated in Wyoming Semi- 
nary (Kingston, Pa.), Princeton University, A.B., 1890, 
A.M., 1894; and received the degree of D.D. from 
Syracuse University in 1899,-and [1.1 tramerne 
University of Chattanooga, 191s. He married Miss 
Alice Bannister, June 25, 1890, and began his ministry 
in the New Jersey Conference in 1890. Dr. Race was 
Professor of Greek and Rhetoric in Wyoming Semi- 
nary, 1890-1894; pastor (Centenary) Binghamton, N.Y.., 
1894-1898; President of Grant University, 1898-1906, 
and its successor, University of Chattanooga, 1906- 
1913. In 1913 he entered upon his duties as resident 
Publishing Agent at Cincinnati. Dr. Race was a 
member of the General Conferences of 1908, 1912, 1916, 
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1920, and was a member also of the Methodist Ecu- 
menical Conference of Ig11. 


Rozsert Hucu Hucues was elected Publishing 
Agent by the last General Conference (1920), and is 
now resident in Chicago. Mr. Hughes was born 
July 19, 1880, in Cambria, Wisconsin, being the son 
of Mr. William E. Hughes and Ellen Roberts Hughes. 
He was educated in the Cambria schools, Daggett 
Business College, Oshkosh, the University of Puget 
Sound, and Willamette University. On June 14, 1905, 
he married Miss Mary M. Rader, deceased a few years 
since. He was business manager of the Pacific Chris- 
tian Advocate from 1906-I9II, and in 1911 was elected 
editor of that publication by the Book Committee. He 
was a member of the General Conferences of 1916 and 
1920, and now has charge and administration of the 
publishing interests at Chicago and all the various 
Depositories and is designated to have supervision of 
the advertising and circulation departments of the 
Book Concern. Mr. Hughes is a layman. 
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VI 
Welfare Work and Social Activities 
Much has been done in The Methodist Book 


Concern at Cincinnati to develop the family spirit 
among the employees. The welfare of one is the 
welfare of all. Lines that formerly divided one set of 
employees from the others have been entirely ob- 
literated. The expert mechanic and the firemen in the 
boiler room are employees, and each in his own sphere 
is endeavoring to do his part to keep the machinery in 
motion; and the lesser paid is treated as his equal by 
his more prosperous fellow-workers. Factory em- 
ployees and clerks in the accounting department and 
editors of our publications are on the best of terms. 
John H. Race, Publishing Agent in charge, deserves 
credit for having created this family spirit. He 
regards himself as one of the employees of the house, 
and he makes no distinction between the one filling the 
humblest position and the one with greater responsi- 
bility. On the day before Christmas he greets each 
with a hand-shake and a hearty “Merry Christmas” 
and a “Happy New Year’; and at other times he 
always has a kind word for each. 

Brief mention should be made of the various social 
activities and some of the welfare work that is done in 
this institution. 


Rest Rooms.—There are two in the building, one 
for men and the other for women. The one for women 
is larger and better. Here the women can go if slightly 
indisposed, and often after an hour of quiet can again 
take up their work. Here, too, during the noon hour 
they can relax, thereby breaking up the monotony of 
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the daily task. The men’s rest-room, especially during 
the cold and inclement seasons of the year, is well 
patronized by men from all departments of the plant 
—the accounting department, the composing room, 
the press room, the bindery, the store, and all other 
departments. 


Corree.—Many of our employees bring their 
lunches and all of these are furnished hot coffee free at 
the noon hour, and those who do not drink coffee can 
get hot water for their tea. 


Prcenics.—At The Methodist Book Concern we 
have our “Summer Outing” and our “Winter Inning.” 
The outing is held in ““God’s Out-of-Doors’’, and here 
the entire Book Concern family—employees, their 
wives, children, and sweethearts—mingle for a good 
time. The expense is borne by the house, and the 
employees receive full pay for the day. 

The Winter in-door picnic is held in the building 
in the evening, beginning at the close of the day’s work. 
The employees and friends enjoy together their evening 
meal, after which there is an entertainment by the 
home talent. The last occasion was so well attended 
that room could not be found for all to see and hear the 
program. 


Tue CuHorus.—No one thing has done more to 
develop the family spirit in the house than the Metho- 
dist Book Concern Chorus. Once a week during nine 
months of the year, from 11.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 
this chorus meets under a competent director. The 
house allows pay to the members for one half hour of 
the time given to the rehearsal. On an average seventy 
of our employees attend these weekly meetings, and 
splendid work has been done several times by our 
chorus on public occasions. 


Base-Batt.—The great American game has its 
devotees in the Book Concern, and we have a base- 
ball team which has membership in a league of clubs 
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that play on Saturday afternoons during the summer 
months. 


Bow .inc.—During the winter months the house is 
represented by a bowling team. Once a week this 
team meets similar teams for the sport and exercise 
there is in this game. 


SaTurDAy Harr-Ho.ttpay.—The Saturday half- 
holiday is general in the Book Concern, and none of the 
employees work at this time unless it is absolutely 
necessary. In the factory, time is so arranged as to 
make work unnecessary, and the clerical and editorial 
force now have the Saturday half-holiday all the year 
around, instead of, as formerly, six months of the year. 


Lecat Horrpays.—The Book Concern closes on all 
legal holidays, and full pay is given to the employees 
for these days. 





BipLe Stupy.—Once a week during the noon hour 
a class of women meets in the Women’s Rest Room for 
Bible Study. The teacher for this class is sent to the 
Book Concern by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 


CuristMas Present.—Every employee is remem- 
bered at Christmas time by receiving a present from 
the house. No distinction is made. The errand boy 
in one of the departments receives the same as the 
head of the department. 


Sick ALLowance.—In case of the illness of one of 
the employees The Methodist Book Concern pays to 
that employee full salary for eight weeks and half-pay 
for another eight weeks. It is very seldom that em- 
ployees have to avail themselves of the full time sick 
allowance. 


Fuii:Pay in Cask or Accipanr Alot shee 
ployees are insured against accidents in the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio. Under the State law, after the 
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first week, the employee receives from the State two- 
thirds of his salary, and the State pays doctor or 
hospital bills. The Book Concern sees to it that the 
injured employee is paid in full, making up the differ- 
ence between that received from the State and the 
salary paid while actively employed. 


_ Emercency. Hospirat.—While we have not used 
it up to the present time, there is in our building a room 
equipped with a hospital bed and first-aid appliances. 


Group InsurancE.—The Methodist Book Concern 
carries life insurance for all of its employees equal to 
one year’s salary, but not to exceed $2,400. This has 
been a great blessing to the bereaved families, as it 
gives them time to readjust their affairs to meet the 
new conditions. 


Group Councit.—The Group Council is con- 
stituted as follows: One each from the following de- 
partments: editorial employees, accounting, real estate, 
light and power, merchandise, periodicals, mailing 
room, composing room, electrotype foundry, press 
room, edition bindery, pamphlet bindery. The fore- 
men, etc., form another group, and the three heads of 
departments and the General Conference officers form 
the third group. The periodical department and the 
pamphlet bindery are usually represented by one of 
the women employees, as nearly all the employees of 
these two departments are women. The various com- 
mittees elected consist usually of five—two elected by 
the employees’ group, two by the foremen group, and 
one by the administrative group. 

Once a month, ordinarily, an inspirational meeting 
is held at the noon hour, the Publishing Agent pre- 
siding. A light lunch is served and careful minutes are 
kept of all the proceedings. Under the group repre- 
sentative plan certain advantages are given to the 
employees of The Methodist Book Concern which are 
enjoyed in but few, if any other, manufacturing plants. 
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The group representative is the clearing house for 
all matters of interest to his fellow employees. Usually, 
all differences are adjusted between the group repre- 
sentative and the foreman. If this is impossible the 
matter comes automatically to the head of the depart- 
ment and the Publishing Agent, where an understand- 
ing is reached in the presence of all involved. 

The Group Council has been highly acceptable to 
the employees coming under its operation, and useful 
to the Book Concern. 
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The Methodist Book Concern Family 


LIST OF EMPLOYEES IN THE METHODIST BOOK 
CONCERN AT CINCINNATI, OCTOBER 6, 1920. 


Entered 
Pes, LAMAR oes. 1919 
Adams, Vincent Marshall..1918 
Albrecht,,Esther E. L.....1919 


mbecnt, Pred... 0.42. 1890 
Albrecht, Rudolph E.....1914 
EW SO AMICON Se 282% 0p - 1906 
Allen, Buford Lee.....:... 1917 
Aveleman,; Ida... 2... 22: 1889 
Archibald, Daisy E.......1916 
Anhoter, Theo? .......... 1914 
(S26 EPG 5 eee appara 1900 
Armbrust, Arthur A...... 1920 
ANRERe POUR. oe nag es « 1920 
ESS ae eee 1883 
Baker, Mabel Nora....... 1920 
es 7s hom) |e aro 1914 
Parogiey, Clara ls....2- >: 1920 
Barnes, Chas. W.......-. 1917 
Barthold, Fred Wm.......1912 
Bree jenn Coe) es. 1916 
ave Care. re. ul eka 1918 
J) Ca 7s eee 1918 
ramat. Olen. op tei Keres 1920 
PEE NN a6. Pu 0% ~,, 1891 
Beineke, Evelyn E. S..... 1920 
Bleska, Hannah........... 1914 
Biedenhard, Edw. Jos... ..1920 
Bischott,jydia..-....-.. IgiI 
Berton, We Mia. ace i 1917 
ie als Eo ok re 1883 
Bootnoy, Clara’S..... 4: 1918 
Lal 3 org 1914 


10$ 


Entered 
Bossert, Ottoxr. .. per. +: 1920 
Bloomfield, Helen A...... 1903 
Brown, Helen’E...........1920 
PACHe ONE Nec is ns on eee 1g12 
Dycscuer, VV. eet 1894 
dents Cis 2 5 ae 2 lea 1920 
Buntain, Anne’M, i236... 1916 
iiiei.€ POET OA wo Meee 1920 
Piutiere Rea rA ni ele x 1g1g 
Prue Papl Van, kev ct. 1917 
Byres E mae. sass 1920 
Cannon, Chase Jc... 72 ace: 1920 
Camel WE Ai aals fron cng 1918 
Chaleraft, Walter W.....-2 1920 
lacks WiyrtlerWE. oi 32 1910 
Clase: WV wei een oc Rod: 1gOl 
Claussen; Wai) Eee c.. 2907 
Crawierd, Thos 2...5 2... 1881 
Cheistie Wins PL se: .ce75 2 1884 
Chita Breda te. 21. sa sce 1918 
Crippen, Walter G...... .1888 
Crippen, Marguerite F....1919 
Cochnower, Frances...... 18gI 
Gale wean cto oe 1914 
Goleman, lar se i. oe 1918 
Colter, George). wa cn2- 1883 
Gonley, lberteas <8. ce) 1920 
Coulson. GaN s vues gx ny 1902 
Crowell, Geo, 06 a 1880 
Cromellbitonine: 09 fic. a1 1920 


Culbertson, Queenie F....1919 
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Entered 
DainielseAlina ae ae 1920 
Day, Sudtes os hee 1891 
Deiss; Roberti... 98. oe IgOl 
Denham, Claude. 0... 1920 
DeRuiter, John H........1918 
Dressmann, Chas. B...... 1918 
Drew, C. Clarence... ... 1904 
Drew,+ Wim. S?.).. 2 ee 1884 
DiekhantHIiS.. a. 2 see 1855 
Dickman; FON <a ek 1918 
Dieckman, Dollie........ 191g 
Dillinger; Emma..1...... 1918 
Dinkelaker, Caroline... . . 1920 
Disehcr, Carltis. ei cone 1908 
Drischel,; WmsAz 4) IQI5 
Donovan, Frank... 1909 
Dulin, Ormond iG ya... IgI1O 
Dunham, Agnes Rose..... IgIg 
ekert, Geos eee 1g0o 
Englehart, Herbert....... 1888 
Evers, Helen Kin 425, - 1918 
Fisenschmidt, Bertha..... 1919 
Estill, Davide st; 238, 0s 1890 
Edmonds, Ada Gos, 2:3) 1918 
Exeeys\ Miriam 5... so 191g 
Eyrick< Freda. 25) sions 
Haigle, Fielena Ka, IgIg 
Baigle, ‘Ville: Ms. 3. IgII 
Faulkner, Edward........1919 
Fleming, Norman...7.... 1885 
Pitre, Platt os %s hema Ig16 
Flickenstein, Louis. ...... 1907 
Bhan liydia..\. ses ere 1905 
Poitschies Louis'C ~ jo. 1891 
Pox Harry ie. aie he oe 1920 
Pox Maura Ni eee 1917 
Hrohlick, Prank., 242. eon 1920 
Bulerst, Mister. aie ees 1920 
Gannaway, Marcelene. .. . 1920 


Entered 
Gardner, Barbara B.- ... 1913 
Garrison, Walter E....... 1898 
Gernist, Chas, a eae 1894 
Getzendanner, Cliff....... 1904 
Griffith, James Allen... ... 1920 
Gimm<Clita ko. jake 1920 
Grizzell, Chiass-W 5.25 1902 
Goenawein, Albert C..... 1892 
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